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THE SALE OF THE CHINESE 
EASTERN RAILWAY 


A. J. KaANnTorovicH 


: An an agreement signed in Tokyo on March 23, 
1935, the Chinese Eastern Railway was bought by the Manchurian 
authorities. This agreement was a big victory for the policy of 
peace pursued by the Soviet Union and for the cause of peace in 
the Far East. It is therefore worth while recalling the most im- 
portant stages of the peculiar history of this railway, in whose fate 
the mighty historical changes of the last few decades have been 
so fully expressed. 


At that time, I alone was engaged on questions connected with the 
Far East. His Imperial Majesty desired to extend the influence of Russia 
to the Far East in general, and was attracted by this idea... . But of 
course, at that time, he had no definite program in his mind, there was 
merely a spontaneous desire to advance upon the Far East and gain 
possession of the countries there—(page 38). . . . Meanwhile, the Great 
Siberian trunk line had already reached Trans-Baikal and the need arose 
of deciding the question as to how to extend it further. (page 42) 

... And so I began to talk with Li Hung-Chang about how we had 
been of enormous use to China, how China had remained intact only 
thanks to us, how we had advocated the principle of the integrity of 
China, and having advocated that principle we would always adhere 
to it. (page 46) ... Therefore, in order that we might support the 
integrity of China, we must first and foremost have a railway . . . pass- 
ing in the shortest possible direction to Vladivostok; to do this, the 
railway had to pass through the northern part of Mongolia and Man- 
churia. (page 47) . . . A road of tremendous political and commercial 
importance was transferred into our hands. (page 48) 


These are excerpts from Count Witte’s Reminiscences concerning 
the Chinese Eastern Railway concession, planned and acquired for 
Russia by this celebrated Tsarist statesman. The Reminiscences 
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were written, or rather dictated, 15 years later, when the cleveres 
representative of the ill-fated Russian imperialism was hiding in 
retirement his rancor and forebodings. They were written in the 
interim between the catastrophe which this imperialism sustained 
in the Far East and its final catastrophe during the World War; 
the aim of the author was to disclaim responsibility for the former 
and to dissociate himself from those who led Tsarism toward the 
latter. But it was in vain that Witte tried to appear as if he had 
always 

deemed that Russia’s interests for many, many years lay in China’ 
remaining what she was, and that it was necessary, therefore, to support 
to the utmost the principle of the integrity and unity of the Chinese 
Empire. (page 39) 

The thesis that his policy, expressed in the original Chinese East 
ern Railway concession, was one of peace, and that only the coun 
cabal which had him removed and which undertook the adventure 
in South Manchuria (the seizure of Dalny or Dairen and Port 
Arthur in 1898 and the construction of the southern branch of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, later the South Manchuria Railway) 
led Russia into war and heavy defeat, does not bear examination. 
The truth is, it was the same policy of aggression; of territorial 
plunder and imperialist expansion;—and the building of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, according to Witte’s original draft, was 
merely the first stage. The fact that at this first stage the leadership 
was in the hands of a prominent representative of Russian imperial- 
ism like Witte, and that afterwards it fell into the hands of a court 
cabal, intimately connected with the Tsar, makes no difference. It 
merely illustrates what Lenin wrote in 1915 about Tsarist Russia; 
namely, that 
capitalist imperialism of the newest type has fully revealed itself in the 
policy of Tsarism towards Persia, Manchuria and Mongolia—but in 
general it is military and feudal imperialism that predominates in Russia. 


The Chinese Eastern Railway was planned as a weapon for the 
rapacious policy of expansion of Tsarist Russia, which in the middle 
of the ‘nineties of last century was pointed toward the Far East. 
Contrary to Witte’s assertion quoted above, the Tsarist Government 
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The Sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


made use of the defeat of China during the war against Japan in 
1894-95 to take the lead in the partition of that unfortunate country 
into spheres of monopolist interest and monopolist influence; which 
was, perhaps, the loudest signal of the advent of the new epoch of 
imperialism. The plan to run the railway through Manchuria was 
only technically connected with the question as to the direction in 
which the Siberian railroad should be extended. Politically, it was 
a matter of preparing to seize Manchuria, which was to be one step 
towards further territorial annexations in China proper. 

The secret archives of Tsarist diplomacy show that despite the 
hypocritical assurances of Witte, this seizure of Manchuria with 
all its implications was a foregone conclusion from the very be- 
ginning. Be that as it may, in 1900 Manchuria was already occupied 
by Tsarist troops under the pretext of suppressing the Boxer rising, 
which Kuropatkin, the War Minister, welcomed “because this will 
give us an excuse to annex Manchuria.” In 1902 a detailed plan 
already existed (that of General Grodekov, Governor-General of 
the Amur Provinces) for the conversion of Manchuria into a vassal 
state similar to Bokhara and Khiva; in the autumn of the same 
year, at a meeting of four principal Tsarist ministers, including 
Witte, the “unanimous conclusion” was arrived at that “without 
doubt in the future Manchuria should either unite with Russia or be- 
come entirely dependent upon Russia.” “Who stands to gain by 
this policy?” asked Lenin in an article which appeared in 1900, 
and he replied: 

It favors a handful of capitalist magnates who carry on trade with 
China, a handful of factory owners who manufacture goods for the 
Asiatic market, a handful of contractors who are now earning piles of 
money on urgent war orders. . . . This policy is being conducted in the 
interests of a handful of nobles who occupy high posts in the civil and 
military services. . . . In the interests of this handful of capitalists and 
bureaucratic swindlers, our Government unhesitatingly sacrifices the in- 
terests of the whole of the people. 

In the interests of this handful of capitalists and wily officials, 
the Tsarist treasury invested tremendous amounts of national funds 
—money belonging to the people—in railway enterprises in Man- 
churia, thanks to which the Chinese Eastern Railway occupied a 
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special position in the inheritance which fell to the Soviet Govern. 
ment from its predecessors. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway concession was concluded in 1806 
on the basis of a secret agreement with Li Hung-Chang, during the 
coronation of Nicholas II, under the pretext, as we have seen, of 
concern for the integrity of China and the readiness of the Tsaris 
Government to assist China against Japan. At the earnest request 
of Li Hung-Chang himself, and in order to disguise, however 
slightly, the clearly imperialist, rapacious nature of the whole enter. 
prise, it became necessary to make the Russo-Chinese Bank (later 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank) the nominal concessionaires and, as Witte 
puts it: 


to form the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, which has always been, 
and to this day continues to remain, at the complete disposal of the 
Government. (page 48) 


Nevertheless, the true nature of this enterprise was quite obvious, 
for from the very beginning it was agreed that the road should 
have its own leased territory and that 


on this leased territory we shall be masters in the sense that, as the land 
belongs to us, we can have our own police and our own guards at our 
disposal there. 


It should be emphasized that no other of the foreign railway 
concessions in China provided at that time such broad administra- 
tive and police rights. Tsarist Russia was not only trying to establish 
its own monopolist rule in North Manchuria, but from the very 
beginning endowed its “Chinese Eastern Railway Company” with 
administrative functions, making it a sort of state within the Chinese 
state. It was obvious, of course, that the railway really belonged 
directly to the Tsarist Government, which was both the administra- 
tive and financial master of the road. The whole of its capital, in 
stocks and with unimportant exceptions in bonds also, together 
with numerous additional charges, was provided by the Russian 
treasury. 

The construction of the C. E. R. was begun in 1897 and in the 
main finished in the middle of 1903. It was characterized by the 
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The Sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


extravagance and corruption common to the Tsarist state and in 
particular to colonial enterprises. Together with thegputhern branch 
line to Port Arthur, most of which subsequently went to Japan, it 
cost almost 450 million rubles. It was finished during the military 
occupation of Manchuria by Tsarist Russia. The expansionist aims 


‘of Tsarism, which were directly connected with the building of 
‘the C. E. R. and the seizure “by lease” of Dalny (now known as 


Dairen) and Port Arthur, led to the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 
1902, which was actually supported by the United States as well, 
and resulted in the Russo-Japanese war in 1904-05. 

In consequence of this war, Manchuria was divided into two 
spheres of influence: the Russian in the north and the Japanese in 


' the south. The advance of Tsarist Russia on the Far East was 
; brought to a standstill, and the advance of Japanese imperialism 


began. But right up to its downfall, Tsarism remained the master 


| of North Manchuria, and this mastery was largely effected through 
the C. E. R., which dominated the whole of the economic life of 
the region and ruled at large on its own leased territory, where 
: the Tsarist troops were situated and the Tsarist authorities operated. 


T HE C. E. R. was part of the inheritance left by Tsarist Russia to 


the Soviet Republics, together with similar unequal privileges 


| of Russian imperialism in China and other semi-colonial eastern 
| countries. The October Revolution broke determinedly and com- 
| pletely with this imperialist past. The policy which was declared by 
' the Soviet Government and to which this Government firmly and 
; continuously adhered was one of renouncing all the unequal 
privileges and political functions of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 


retaining only its property rights over a commercial enterprise, 


‘in which were invested hundreds of millions of rubles of the 
| treasury’s—that is, the people’s—money and providing for the 
| possibility of the transfer of the railway to China on the condition 


of its redemption. 
That the Soviet Government rejected the unequal treaties with 


) China and showed itself ready to build its relations with that coun- 
| try on the firm basis of equality, reciprocity and respect for its 
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sovereignty was itself a tremendous factor in encouraging the 
struggle for emancipation of the Chinese people. It was just for 
this reason that the imperialists and obedient Chinese reactionaries 
offered especially stubborn resistance to the establishment of relations 
between the Soviet Government and China. As a result, the realiz. 
tion of Soviet policy towards the C. E. R., as well as other questions 
of Soviet-Chinese relations, was retarded for many years. The civil 
war in Siberia cut the railway off from its legal master and left i: 
in the hands of a White Guard administration of officials and 
shady business men in control of the Russo-Asiatic Bank (formed 
in 1910 from the fusion of the Russo-Chinese Bank and the North. 
ern Bank). This bank had been only a screen for the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and had not invested in the railway a single penny of 
its own. 

Under the management of the White Guards, backed by im. 
perialist powers hostile to the Soviets, the Chinese Eastern Railway 
became a weapon of armed anti-Soviet intervention in the Far Eas, 
and its resources played a tremendous rdle in the work of financing 
and supplying the White armies of Kolchak, Semyonov and others, 
as well as the armies of intervention. There is nothing surprising 
in the fact that in consequence the railway went completely bank- 
rupt. Between 1919 and 1922 it was formally controlled by a “Tech- 
nical Council” formed by the Allies and headed by an American 
engineer, as well as by an “Inter-Allied Committee” under the 
nominal chairmanship of a Russian White Guard. 

The question of the C. E. R. was raised at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921-22. However, sharp contradictions among the pow- 
ers having revealed themselves, this conference had to limit itself 
to passing a resolution expressing the desire that the railway should 
be better organized and defended, for which purpose, apparently, 
measures had to be taken in the usual diplomatic way. In another 
resolution the powers, except China, made the latter responsible in 
a general way for the fulfillment of obligations towards foreign 
stock-holders, bond-holders and creditors of the C. E. R. It should 
be emphasized that while in the hands of the White Guards the 
C. E. R. continued to be a direct weapon of imperialist domination 
and oppression in China. Accordingly, control over it was defended 
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The Sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


by the imperialists with particular insistence even after the reaction- 
ary Peking Government, under pressure from the masses, was 
forcibly brought to the decision to conclude an agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 

In this agreement of 1924 the Soviet Government renounced all 
the special rights and privileges which Tsarism had ever seized in 
China, including extraterritoriality, concessions in Chinese towns, 
tariff restrictions and the whole complex of exclusive privileges con- 
nected with the C. E. R. As Mr. Litvinov pointed out in his inter- 
view with a Tass representative, published in May 1933, 

The Tsarist Government was undoubtedly moved by imperialist aims 
in building the railway on foreign territory in Manchuria. The Soviet 


| Government has, and can have, no such aims. After the October Revolu- 


tion, the C. E. R. lost its expansionist significance for the peoples of the 
former Russian Empire. The railway, however, was built on the hard- 
earned money of the peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union and therefore 
the Soviet Government considered and still considers that it is obliged 
to defend the property interests of the railway. 

In 1924 the road was converted into an ordinary commercial 
undertaking, shorn of all that goes beyond the competence of such 
an undertaking, and without any political functions whatsoever. 
It was handed over to joint management by the U. S. S. R. and 
China. (In actual practice, on the basis of the Mukden agreement 
concluded after the general agreement, it was jointly managed by 
the U. S. S. R. and the Manchurian authorities.) However, the 
property rights over the road were left entirely with the Soviet 
Government. 

The Soviet Government voluntarily eliminated all the specific 
inheritance of Tsarism on the C. E. R.—the leased territory, courts, 
military guards, and various privileges. A new epoch opened in the 
history of the railway. It ceased to be a weapon of imperialist 
policy. In its practical work, the Soviet element of the C. E. R. 
was firmly guided by the spirit and letter of the Soviet-Chinese 
agreements. However, the Soviet Government considered that the 
very fact that this railway traversed foreign territory made it in a 
sense a foreign body in the system of interests and the policy of the 
Soviet Union. Hence the stipulations of the agreements of 1924, 
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expressing the readiness of the Soviet Government to give up the 
C. E. R. through liquidation of its financial interests by way of 
an early redemption of the railway by China or by the Man. 
churian authorities. 

It was by no means the fault of the Soviet Government that the 
Chinese did not make use of their rights. The Chinese generals, 
obedient to certain foreign influences, looked upon the C. E. R. 
as a convenient weapon in the anti-Soviet political game. It became 
the object of a whole series of provocations and violence on the 
part of the local Chinese militarists. Specifically, it was for them 
in most cases a question of attempting to seize some valuable prop. 
erty of the railway for their self-enrichment. These acts of plunder 
were however carefully woven into a far-reaching plan of provoca- 
tions aimed at disturbing Soviet-Chinese relations and isolating the 
U. S. S. R. from China, and, if possible, drawing the Soviets into 
armed conflict in the Far East. 

The culmination of this policy came in 1929, when Chinese re- 
actionaries, dominated by foreign influences, attempted to seize the 
C. E. R. by open violence. The disgraceful failure of this attempt 
to “probe with the bayonet” is common knowledge; it is well known 
also that in the face of the most flagrant provocation, the U. S. S. R. 
did not retreat one step from its policy of peace, equality and 
reciprocity in relation to China, and thus clearly demonstrated 
that it has no aggressive designs whatsoever. “We are in a position 
where the imperialist governments usually prefer not to negotiate, 
but to dictate conditions,” Mr. Litvinov pointed out in his speech of 
December 4, 1929, delivered when the conflict was already coming 
to an end and when the disgraceful failure of the anti-Soviet ad- 
venture in Manchuria was already an accomplished fact. 


And we? Are we making use of our advantageous position? Are we 
confronting China with new demands to correspond with her present 
position? . . . Our terms today are the same as those which we put 
forward at the beginning of the conflict. 


These terms were limited to the complete restoration of the 
status quo on the railway, which had been violated by the Chinese 
authorities. The Soviet Union put forward no further demands 
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The Sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


whatsoever. The legal status of the C. E. R. remained unchanged. 
However, the very development of the conflict and the attempts at 
foreign intervention revealed that the C. E. R. was still the object 


| of violent efforts on the part of foreign powers. It showed once 
| more that the railway—by no means through any fault of the 
| Soviet Government—was a source of serious danger to peace in the 


Far East and a menace to the safety of the Soviet Union. Accord- 


: ingly, at the Soviet-Chinese conference which opened in Moscow 
+ in October 1930, the question of the redemption of the railway, 


which the Soviet Government considered the only radical way out 


| of the abnormal situation, was again raised. Again the Nanking 


Government did not make use of its rights to buy up the railway. 
On the contrary, it did its utmost to sabotage and retard the work 


© of this conference, until the conference itself lost all significance, 


in consequence of the seizure of Manchuria by Japanese imperialism. 


| yee stage in the history of the C. E. R. opened in 1931. True 


to its policy of peace, the Soviet Government as well as the 
Soviet part of the administration of the C. E. R. refrained from 
interfering in any way in the events which were taking place in 
Manchuria. Being in no way responsible for these events, the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. definitely and explicitly refused to take 
any steps which might draw it into the Manchurian conflict, and 
observed the strictest neutrality. “We continue even now to stand 
firmly on this platform, and we shall pursue this policy as con- 
sistently in the future as we have done in the past, in the interests 
of peace,” said Mr. Molotov, the President of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. As far as the C. E. R. was concerned, the 
Soviet Government continued to share its management with the 
de facto authorities in Manchuria. 

It is, however, a fact that certain adventurous elements in Japan 
looked upon the seizure of Manchuria merely as a preliminary to 
the further invasion of the Soviet Far East. The seizure of the 
C. E. R. was to have been the first step in this direction. Conse- 
quently the road was subjected to all kinds of violence and oppres- 
sion on the part of the new masters of Manchuria. I shall not 
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enumerate here all the well-known incidents and conflicts that jp. 
creased the tension in the Far East and created a danger to peace, 
The menace in the Far East compelled the Soviet Government to 
take all necessary measures of defense. These measures, which 
considerably strengthened the military power of the Soviet Union 
in the Far East, proved also to be an important and even a decisive 
factor in the fate of the C. E. R.; for it can hardly be doubted that 
without them the struggle which developed in the camp of the 
ruling classes of Japan around the question of the C. E. R. would 
long ago have led to the victory of the adventurous elements urging 
Japan to new acts of violence and war. 

At the same time the Soviet Government boldly exposed the 
aggressive anti-Soviet plans sponsored by Japanese adventurers 
in high places, thus putting additional obstacles in the way of the 
realization of these plans. But while adopting all necessary measures 
for its security, the Soviet Government also, in the words of Mr. 
Litvinov, “could not help coming to the conviction that the C. E. R. 
can become a constant source of conflict between the U. S. S. R. 


and Japan and complicate the Soviet policy of maintaining peace 


with all its neighbors.” Naturally, the Soviet Government sought 
a way out by sale of the C. E. R., on the lines already provided 
for in the Soviet-Chinese agreement of 1924, and even earlier. 

In May, 1933, it made a formal proposal to sell the railway to 
the Manchurian authorities. “Our proposal is yet another mani- 
festation of the Soviet Government's peaceful intentions,” said Mr. 
Litvinov, pointing out that the C. E. R. had been a source of 
friction between the U. S. S. R. and China; “I am confident that 
objections to this proposal can be raised only by those who are for 
some reason or other interested in straining Soviet-Japanese and 
Soviet-Manchurian relations.” The Soviet Government indeed cut 
the ground from under the feet of the sponsors of warlike policy 
in the camp of Japanese imperialism, for such an obvious proof of 
peaceful intentions and of absence of any aggressive designs on 
the part of the Soviet Government certainly made it much more 
difficult to arouse militant anti-Soviet feeling in Japan. 

This proposal, as mentioned already, was made in the spring 
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The Sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


of 1933. Negotiations for the sale of the railway, begun at the end 
of June, 1933, in Tokyo, met with extreme difficulties from the very 
beginning. The Soviet Government was striving to get a reasonable 
agreement on businesslike terms, advantageous to both sides. But 
there were serious obstacles in the way of realizing this agreement. 
Adventurous elements in Japan imagined that the proposal of the 


| U.S.S.R. to sell the C. E. R. was a sign of the weakness of Soviet 
| policy. Therefore they tried to substitute for the purchase of the 
| C. E. R. a mere seizure of the railway; in other words, they tried 
| to force the Soviet Government to give up the railway without or 
; almost without compensation. Accordingly, the Japanese-Man- 


churian delegation came out with a ridiculous proposal for fixing 


| the price of the railway at fifty million yen. 


During the course of the negotiations the railway was subjected 


| to new acts of violence, behind which there were new plans for 
| the forcible seizure of it, revealed by the Japanese correspondence 
| published in the Soviet press. These acts of provocation were aimed 
» at breaking off the negotiations or compelling the Soviet Govern- 
| ment to agree to the terms put forward by the Japanese-Manchurian 


side. But the extreme restraint and firmness of the Soviet Govern- 


| ment showed that it had not entered into negotiations for the pur- 
© pose of covering up its alleged retreat, and that it wanted, as before, 


to sell the C. E. R. and not to give it away for a song under the 


© threat of annexation. Within the bounds of this position the Soviet 


Government, of course, was prepared to make any reasonable con- 


' cessions. 


As a result of this policy, which met with understanding and 
support on the part of all peacefully inclined circles in Japan, a 
mutually advantageous and businesslike agreement was finally con- 
cluded. The conditions of this agreement are known. The U. S. S. R. 
relinquished all its rights in the C. E. R. to the Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment in exchange for 140 million Japanese yen (exclusive of 
payments due to Soviet workers and employees on the C. E. R. 
amounting approximately to 30 million yen). Of this sum 46.7 
million yen is to be paid in money (23.3 million being paid in 
cash on the conclusion of the agreement), and the payment of the 
remainder is to be spread over three years. The agreement provides 
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for increased payment in the case of a further fall in the Japanese 
rate of exchange. 

The remaining two thirds of the redemption money—g3.3 million 
yen—is due for payment in the form of consignments of goods by 
Japanese and Manchurian firms against orders of the trade repre. 
sentative of the U. S. S. R. in Japan, during the course of three 
years. These consignments must be made at normal prices on the 
basis of wholesale quotations. All payments under this agreement 
are guaranteed by the Japanese Government, which has also under. 
taken to secure the transfer of the payments. The remainder of 
the agreement, providing for the immediate transfer of the railway 
to its new owners (which was carried out at once after the signing 
of the agreement), contained a series of regulations securing the 
interests of Soviet employees and workers of the C. E. R., as wel 
as guaranteeing to Soviet institutions and to the Soviet colony the 
continued use (in the form of permanent and free leasehold) of 
certain buildings and allotments of land belonging to the C. E. R. 

There is not the slightest doubt that this agreement solves one 
of the most complicated Far Eastern problems and is at the same 
time of salutary effect in the development of Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions. “The successful outcome of the negotiations,” remarked Mr. 
Litvinov in this connection, “shows that with confidence, will and 
truly peaceful intentions, the most complicated questions between 
neighboring countries can be solved in a peaceful way to the mutual 
advantage of both sides.” From the Soviet point of view, indeed, 
there are no questions between the U. S. S. R. and Japan that can- 
not be solved in the same way. This is the more so since in all 
these questions the Soviet Union has no other interests or motives 
than the maintenance of peace, the safety of its frontiers, and the 
unhindered development of its own socialist construction. The 
agreement concerning the sale of the C. E. R. is particularly im- 
portant in that it demonstrates this fact to the whole world. Its 
significance in this respect is so convincing that it was recognized 
as such by practically all the leading organs of the Japanese 
bourgeois press. 
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MAN-MADE DESERTS 


W. C. LowpeErMILK 


Tae history of civilizations is a record of struggles against 


> the progressive desiccation of civilized lands. The more ancient the 


civilization, the drier and more wasted, usually, is the supporting 


country. In fact, so devastating seems the occupation of man that, 
» with a few striking exceptions, a desert or near-desert condition is 
; often associated with his long habitation of a region. Two major 
) factors are believed to account for the growth of man-made deserts. 


In the first place, semi-arid to semi-humid regions proved the most 
favorable sites for the early development of human culture. Such 
areas, however, stand in a condition of delicate ecological balance 


i between humid and true desert climates. Comparatively slight dis- 


turbances of the coverage of vegetation and soils, such as are brought 


about by human occupation for grazing and cultivation, are sufhi- 


cient to extend the borders of the desert far beyond the natural 
true desert into more humid climates. 

In the second place, processes of soil erosion are accelerated by 
the exposure of soil surfaces hitherto protected by complete mantles 
of vegetation, whether grass or forest, by heavy grazing and cultiva- 
tion. It is only within the past decade that experimental studies of 
these processes have been made. So enormous have been the differ- 
ences in soil wastage and superficial run-off of rain waters from 
bared sloping lands, as compared with similar surfaces protected 
by a complete coverage of vegetation, that new light is thrown on 
the problem of the decadence of former civilizations. Aside from 
other important factors the history of civilizations may be inter- 
preted in terms of soil erosion, so direct is the relation between the 
productive condition of soils and the prosperity of a people. The 
operation of mankind’s exploitative and destructive activities is often 
decisive in zones of delicate balance between soil formation and 
destruction, between rain absorption and rapid run-off. 
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Recently the archaeologists have turned back the pages of history, 
not merely centuries, but thousands of years. Their post-mortems on 
buried civilizations suggest that it has been the hand of man, more 
than climatic change, which has reduced once rich and populous 
regions to desolation and poverty. After a long struggle, a civiliza. 
tion either died or its people migrated to more productive regions, 
Many ancient civilizations, once revelling in a golden age of pros- 
perity, are crumbling in ruins or lie buried in sands and debris, 
largely caused by the destructive treatment of the lands on which 
they were dependent for sustenance. If modern peoples are to escape 
a similar fate by man-induced impoverishment and the desiccation 
of their lands, it would seem well to take a measure of these destruc. 
tive processes and forces, and by intelligent land planning and land 
use provide for the sustained productivity of agricultural lands and 
the protection of grass lands and forests for food, textiles, raw 
materials and continued water supply. 

It is evident that climatic changes have occurred in the past and 
are still in progress. Such changes follow the pace of land move- 
ments and are comparatively slow in terms of human history. Super- 
imposed upon them there may be a rapid growth of human popula- 
tions and their activity, as well as that of their herds, which can 
produce increased desiccation equivalent in effect to changes of 
climate. It becomes important to discover how far human occupa- 
tion is rendering the earth less inhabitable and at the same time 
to discover means by which such processes of deterioration may be 
held in check and productivity sustained. It is possible for man and 
his animals to render regions uninhabitable, especially in zones of 
delicate ecological balance between humid and true desert climates. 
Man-made deserts may extend from semi-arid climates to humid 
climates, under certain conditions. In the light of this conception, 

of man-induced desiccation, it is in place to examine what is now 
known about the results of human occupation, in the way of in- 
creasing aridity due to destruction of vegetative cover, and how 
these desert conditions are rapidly being brought about in various 
areas throughout the world. 
New knowledge concerning desert conditions resulting from 
overgrazing of domestic herds, especially in periods of drought, has 
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Man-Made Deserts 


interesting implications. Aerial moving pictures taken by Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson in Africa show wild herds, numbering scores 
of thousands, blackening the landscape as they trot across the 
plains, in clouds of dust, to water holes. The landscape shows every 
evidence of destruction of vegetation and breakdown of surface 
soils, resembling the effects of over-grazing by domestic herds in 
America. The Westover and Enlow Expedition in Russian Turkistan 
during 1934 reported that water holes were usually marked by 
active sand dunes, due to the complete destruction of surrounding 
vegetation by converging herds. This suggests the possibility that 
in the remote past enormous wild grazing herds, during drought 
periods, may have so utterly destroyed vegetation as to set in motion 
desert-producing processes, not unlike those induced by domestic 
herds in the past and present. 

Many students have attributed desiccation and the consequent 
drying up of streams to the removal of forests. That is only part of 
the story. The great enemy of the human race is soil erosion, which 
has been associated with the habitations of mar since before the 
dawn of history. It is no new land disease, but has only recently 
been diagnosed and named for what it is. The removal of vegetation, 
whether grass, brush, or forest, exposes soils to the dash of rain 
or the blast of wind, against which they had been protected for 
thousands of years. Topsoils blow away or wash away, or both. 
Unprotected sloping lands are usually bared to hard and tight sub- 
soils, which drain off the water as from a tiled roof. The perennial 
streams, deprived of their reservoirs of supply, dry up except in 
rainy seasons, when they become torrential floods and sweep bould- 
ers and debris down the slopes to deposit them on otherwise fertile 
lowlands. Then starving wild or domestic herds clean the devastated 
areas of all palatable vegetation, only to reduce the effectiveness of 
beneficent rains and to accentuate aridity. This is the cycle which, 
whether ancient or modern, has transformed vast areas of good 
lands into extensive arid bad lands, or actual desert. With the loss 
of vegetation and soils, which had developed interdependently for 
unknown ages, near-desert to desert conditions have been brought 
about in the old inhabited portions of the world. 

According to archaeologists the Sahara, the Central Asian deserts, 
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arid parts of Palestine, Mesopotamia and the Gobi and North Chin, 
were once teeming with human life. Traditions of peoples descended 
from ancient cultures tell of immigration to their present habitation 
from what are now desert regions of Central Asia. The origin of 
European peoples was in the East. The Hindus came from the north, 
the Chinese from the west. Yet this land from which they came js 
today an immense desert where only very limited regions are sti! 
able to nourish a scanty population. Sir Aurel Stein’s discoveries 
of sand-buried ruins in Central Asia revealed numerous towns 3 
square mile or more in size, in a region now depopulated. There 
were ruins of cities, castles, aqueducts, reservoirs and all the evi. 
dences of lost cultures, of vanished populations. Gibbon declared 
that 500 cities once flourished in what are now the dry depopulated 
plains of Asia Minor. The recently discovered ruin of Tepe Gawra 
in northern Mesopotamia is claimed to be the oldest remaining 
town in the world. The ruins show that in B. C. 3700 this was a 
well planned city, which must have represented long ages of prior 
development. The peninsula of Arabia contained an enormous popv- 
lation, called Sealand, which at times annoyed Babylon from B. C. 
2500 to 616. Now, a few fierce nomadic Bedouins, reuinants of for- 
mer cultures, fight for existence over every drop of water and every 
sign of vegetation. The great Sahara desert has recently revealed 
monuments, ruins of cities, temples, implements and unearthed cut 
trees. Campalion, the famous Egyptologist, says of it “and so the 
astonishing fact dawns upon us that this desert was once a region 
of groves and fountains and the abode of happy millions.” The 
very gradual climatic changes due to the present age of retreating 
ice do not appear sufficient to account for the excessively rapid 
desiccation of the vast areas known to have sustained at one time 
enormous populations. 


W' HAVE a written record of encroaching deserts. When Zenobia 

was overthrown by the Romans under Aurelian, its capital, 
Palmyra, was the metropolis of a migh y empire. Now the sands 
of the Sahara almost hide the ruins of that stupendous city of 
marble and gold. As late as the rise of Mohammed Tripoli, on the 


north coast of Africa, had a population of six million. It was then 
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clothed with vineyards, orchards and forests. It is now bare of 
vegetation. The streams are dried up and the population reduced 
to about forty-five thousand. Archaeologists now claim to have dis- 
covered, under shifting sands, the capital of the rich kingdom of 
the Queen of Sheba. Dr. Breasted, the flying archaeologist, attempted 
to take twelve thousand feet of film over ancient ruins now being 
excavated. He encountered fierce and choking dust storms making 
it necessary to rise to 12,000 feet in order to breathe clean air. These 
dust blizzards are an exhibition of wind erosion at work on denuded 
areas. Such dust storms occurred on a stupendous scale for the 
first time in western United States in 1934 and 1935. 

The aerial photographs taken by the Shipley Johnson expedition 
in Peru portray a similar condition. On the west coast of South 
America, where the oldest known civilization developed on the 
western continent, the entire region photographed was shown to be 
in a treeless, barren, denuded condition. Ancient walls were in some 
instances entirely drifted over with sand, so that only from the air 
could they be recognized as huge mute reminders of former civiliza- 
tions. The native population of today seemed very poor specimens 
of the flourishing civilization and culture of the past, before man 
and erosion had completed the destruction of vegetation. 

If man has turned fertile lands into barren, semi-arid wastes or 
actual desert, what are the diabolic processes? Soil wastage or ero- 
sion, caused by the destruction of vegetation, is not the geologic 
erosion which with the leisure of land uplift or subsidence has 
carved out canyons, rounded off hills and filled in alluvial valleys. 
In this slow process, the balance between vegetation and soil for- 
mation and erosion is undisturbed, and soils are formed as rapidly 
as they are washed away. Geologic erosion does not proceed faster 
than soils are formed under a protective cover of vegetation. Thus 
we may use this geologic norm of erosion, responsive to local con- 
ditions, as a basis for the measurement of what may be called 
“accelerated or man-induced erosion,” in which soils are washed 
away far in excess of possible soil formation. 

This accelerated erosion is the direct result of destroying the pro- 
tective vegetable covering of soils, whether by burning forest or 
grasslands, by over-grazing, or by clearing and cultivation. Erosion 
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of an accelerated order then begins. The fertile topsoil is rapidly 
washed away, or blown off. Erosion sorts soils with machine precision, 
The fine and fertile particles are carried far away, either by wind 
or by flowing water, leaving the coarse and less fertile materials 
dumped near by. Water erosion begins with little rivulets, which 
grow into gullies and tear away the fertile topsoil. Denuded areas 
may soon be washed away to intractable subsoil. Percolation js 
reduced to an important degree, and the concentrated rain waters 
rush off the land as if from a tiled roof, carrying rocks and debris 
with them. These are strewn on the level alluvial bottom lands, 
impairing or destroying their productivity. Gullies drain out the 
ground moisture, excavate the soil, and fasten themselves onto a 
countryside like tentacles reaching out in all directions. Sheet 
erosion is less spectacular than wind or gully erosion but is perhaps 
more dangerous, because it works so stealthily, skimming off the 
fine-textured soil from plowed fields after each shower. Yearly these 
little rivulets are plowed over and the farmer forgets his loss until 
finally his fields change to the color of the infertile subsoil, or “grow 
rocks.” Results from one of many experiments at erosion experi- 
ment stations indicate that it would require 12,000 years to wash 
away 12 inches of surface soil on the Marshall Silt loam in the 
Mississippi Valley (Missouri), when covered with alfalfa, or more 
than 100,000 years when covered by native sod; whereas it would 
require only 29 to 36 years to wash away one foot of soil when 
cultivated to corn on an eight per cent slope. 

The destructive forces of erosion are not confined to fields robbed 
of fertility or lowlands ruined with rocks and debris. Silt-bearing 
streams become choked and overflow, with inestimable loss of life 
and property. Irrigation systems and reservoirs are impounded with 
troublesome silt which destroys the storage of irrigation water. 
Furthermore, the denuded hill and mountain slopes store less water 
than was possible in their former thick, humus, spongy soils, and 
streams become dry rocky beds in dry seasons, when they are most 
needed, and roaring destructive torrents in rainy periods. 

A few years ago I conducted a number of expeditions into North- 
west China, the “cradle of Chinese civilization.” Tradition of early 
times said the Chinese had come from the west. The forebears of 
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the race of Han settled in the alluvial plains of the Yellow River. 
The largest of these, above the delta, is the lower valley of the Wei 
River, where Ch’angan was the capital city. The Weipei plain, in 
Shensi, where the Chinese civilization first came to flower, the seat 
of the golden age of China, is now filled with the ruins of a former 
opulence and magnificence. The slopes of the surrounding region 
are riddled with gargantuan gullies, which promptly drain away 
most of the usual rainfall. The aspect of the drainage areas is one 
of an approaching desert impoverishment. Erosion of soils from 
out of the watersheds has put out of commission an ancient irriga- 
tion system and left the former populous plain sparsely peopled and 
subject to drought famines once or more in a decade. The deteriora- 
tion of this region might well be assumed to have been due to 
adverse climatic change, if it were not for the temple forests now 
growing without artificial aid about Buddhist temples. 

My first realization of the man-made destruction of Northwest 
China was a walled city in the upper Fen River valley, almost 
empty, with deserted homes and a dried up stream bed outside the 
city gate. Detailed field studies of the surrounding mountains and 
lands revealed the whole tragic story of accelerated or man-induced 
erosion. The first inhabitants had found the mountains heavily 
forested, the valleys fertile and well watered with perennial streams. 
They built their city and prospered. As the population increased, 
they destroyed the forests, primarily to cultivate the rich humus 
soils, and bench terracing was not used to safeguard the soils. As 
the topsoil washed off the farmers went higher, clearing the lands 
until the tops of the mountains were reached. 

Soil erosion progressively reduced productivity until cultivation 
was abandoned. Sheep and goats were turned out on the wasting 
fields to complete the destruction. Gullies started which swept 
boulders and debris down onto the fertile lowlands. The streams 
had gradually dried up. Thus the forests were gone; the streams 
were gone; the soils were gone; and when the soils go, man either 
starves or migrates to other regions. A land that supported millions 
with plenty now meagerly supports a small population frequently 
ravaged by famines. It is roughly estimated that an average of at 
least twelve inches of topsoil have, by this suicidal agricultural proc- 
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ess, been washed off of hundreds of millions of acres of the water. 
sheds of North China, by this kind of accelerated erosion, above 
the normal geologic erosion during recent times. 

The decadence of North China has often been attributed t 
adverse climatic changes. Conclusions from my own studies, te. 
ported elsewhere, indicate that man-induced soil erosion and its 
consequences in increased run-off would account for such decadence 
without climatic change. I have frequently found, in North China, 
temple forests like green emeralds in an ugly setting of denuded 
mountains. These forests had been protected throughout the cen- 
turies from the ax and the plow, and the teeth and hoofs of sheep 
and goats. In their cool and refreshing shade, the trees were repro- 
ducing naturally within the present prevailing climate and rainfall. 
These forests as samples are evidence enough that the present 
climate would support such cover over similar regions. Thus loss 
of vegetation in North China is not due to increasing aridity; but 
increasing desiccation has followed the loss of soils, and resulting 
lack of conservation of moisture. 


oo is not confined to temperate zones, if man sets in motion 

soil-destroying forces. The great Mayan civilization, undoubt- 
edly one of the highest of prehistoric America, was destroyed by 
erosion. Dr. C. Wythe Cooke of the United States Geological 
Survey declares that “the Maya civilization choked itself to death 
with mud washed from its own hillside corn patches. The Maya 
cities were built near small lakes which are now silted up with 
sticky clay soil. These lakes were used for transportation. On the 
nearby hills, the farmers grew their corn. With continued cultiva- 
tion of the slopes, the soils washed off; transportation on the lakes 
was made impossible and they were then forced to migrate as is 
recorded in history.” 

A man-made desert is not as fantastic as it sounds. At least we 
may call deserts the regions of aridity and desolation where the 
recklessness, ignorance or hunger-drive of man have supplemented 
the forces of wind and water erosion in destroying vegetation and 
soils, resulting in regional suicide. Many nations are now awaken- 
ing to the menace of the prodigal wastage of soil erosion. South 
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Africa has thus lost the productivity of millions of acres. France, 
Greece, Spain, Australia, Madagascar, Italy and the United States, all 
show the destroying forces of erosion. In sharp contrast Germany and 
Japan, particularly, have provided for prevention and control of soil 
erosion and for the preservation of forest and grass resources. 

America has been developing desiccated and unproductive lands 
more rapidly than probably ever before occurred. About three hun- 
dred years ago the colonists entered this continent of vast untouched 
resources with a burst of energy and began an unexampled period 
of exploitation. There were reservoirs of population in Europe 
which supplied millions of vigorous and daring people to clear 
away the forests and cultivate the soil at an astonishing rate, in 
their westward march of agricultural occupation. It was a rapid 
advance over a wide front by farmers and stockmen with their 
plows and herds, until today all frontiers have been pushed west- 
ward to the Pacific. Lands had been free and the supply seemed 
inexhaustible. Farmers exploited the best of a farm and then aban- 
doned it to a race between erosion and the healing agencies of 
nature, and moved on west to clear new lands. 

During the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt, forests of the 
United States were being slaughtered at an appalling rate. Gifford 
Pinchot showed the President a painting, done in the fifteenth 
century, of a beautiful, populous and prosperous well-watered 
valley at the foot of forested mountains in North China, and with 
it a photograph of the same valley, taken about 1900. The photo- 
graph showed the mountains treeless, glaring and sterile; the stream 
bed empty and dry; boulders and rocks from the mountains cover- 
ing the fertile valley lands. The depopulated city had fallen in 
ruins. The President illustrated his message to Congress with these 
pictures and caused the establishment of the U. S. Forest Service 
for the protection of forest lands. 

In their brief destructive period of occupancy, the American peo- 
ple on the North American continent have, by the same methods 
of suicidal use of lands, utterly destroyed and abandoned, through 
loss of vegetation and soil erosion, 51,000,000 acres of good lands; 
and 200,000,000 acres more are in the clutches of erosion. Now, in 
a land of so-called inexhaustible land resources, all good lands are 
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largely under cultivation and millions of farmers are eking out 
privation existence on farms whose topsoils have washed away. No 
longer is it possible to move on to new lands to the west. The day 
has come for the conservation of remaining soil resources. 

To the United States, doubtless, goes the speed record in time 
and extent, for man-made desert conditions. The dust storms of 
the old world, long occupied by man, have appeared in the new 
world—and for the same reasons. Great dust clouds obscuring the 
sun at midday swept out of the western plains eastward to the 
Atlantic seaboard for the first time in May 1934. Over large areas, 
in the central and southwest plains, every living thing choked in 
the dust-filled atmosphere. Pasture vegetation was coated with dust 
and made inedible for stock. Fields were turned into sand dunes, 
It has been a tragic experience, but it is the price that a whole 
nation is paying for the rapid exploitation of its prairie grazing 
lands about the close of the war. For centuries, nature had anchored 
these soils with a thick sod of buffalo or native grasses. Then came 
the war boom and high prices, which stimulated the plowing up of 
millions of acres of the western grass lands. Grazing lands were 
attacked with tractor-drawn plows. The rich humus soils first 
yielded abundant crops. Rains were plentiful. The same crops were 
planted year after year. 

Then came the drought. The soil-binding quality of the humus 
had been depleted by continuous cropping. The stubble of poor, 
unharvested crops was pastured by livestock. The ground was pul- 
verized by their hoofs. The usual strong winds began to blow in 
the spring. They were dry, and there was no vegetation nor roots to 
anchor the soils, which were blown aloft in the upper wind cur- 
rents to form gigantic dust clouds. The machine-like sorting process 
of wind erosion began. Fine and fertile particles were blown to parts 
unknown and the heavy material was left behind as drifts or 
hummocks forming sand dunes, some of them twenty feet high. 
Since May 1934 wind erosion, set in motion by man-made forces, 
has transformed 5,000,000 acres of formerly good land into waste 
areas and great stretches of sand dunes. More than 60,000,000 acres 
more are in the process of wind erosion destruction by the same 
cause and will follow the desert condition of the 5,000,000 destroyed 
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Man-Made Deserts 


acres, unless adequate control methods are undertaken. 

We boast of a modern civilization and its progress, but we have 
been following suicidal methods in treatment of soil resources. With 
high-powered implements we have been rapidly destroying the 
vegetation and forests, with resulting loss of productive soils and 
increasing desiccation. Whether ancient or modern, destruction of 
vegetation on sloping lands, by whatever cause, exposes fertile soils 
to wind and water erosion so that soils are destroyed greatly in 
excess of soil formation, until complete destruction of fertility is 
accomplished. The capacity of humus soils as reservoirs to con- 
serve rain and snow waters is thus reduced, so that springs and 
streams dry up. With percolation much reduced on denuded slopes, 
rain waters concentrate to form destructive gullies, which further 
destroy land utility. An old writer asserts that “the skin of the 
animal is not more necessary to its wellbeing than is the vegetative 
cover of the earth essential to the proper condition of the soil.” 

But it is not necessary for mankind to destroy the good earth 
upon which he is dependent for sustenance. Some primitive peoples 
have discovered means of conserving soils. Ideas of conservation on 
a national scale, however, have been conceived only in recent 
times. Erosion can be checked and it can be controlled. The de- 
scription of erosion control methods is beyond the scope of this 
paper. It seems clear that man and his animals may extend desert 
conditions, by processes of man-induced desiccation, into regions 
formerly capable of supporting large populations. Climate does 
change, but not at the comparatively rapid rate of the decadence of 
vast areas of habitable regions. Experimental studies within the 
past two decades in the character and degree of acceleration of 
erosion, above the normal rates of geologic processes, have given a 
better understanding of how deserts may be man-made. With this 
understanding there may be worked out and put into effect meas- 
ures adequate to the conservation of soil resources and with them 
moisture, and therewith a restoration of vegetation, suitable crops, 
and grass and forests. The lands of the earth are occupied; frontiers 
of new lands have disappeared. The only new frontier that appears 
is underfoot, in the maintenance of productivity of lands now 


occupied. 
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INDIAN MINORITIES UNDER THE 
AMERICAN NEW DEAL 


ELIZABETH Green 


a great or small in their inception but often monu. 
mental in their cumulative effects, sometimes reach a point of such 
long-standing fixity in social relations that their rectification seems 
impossible, and any contemplation of it, except in slight ameliora. 
tive ways, fantastic. Remedial changes may come about deliberately 
through revolution or as the indirect concomitant of revolution, 
Such an instance of redirection on a large scale was discussed in the 
last number of Paciric Arrairs by Dr. Archie Phinney, who 
described the new outlook for the racial minorities once under the 
dominion of the Russian Tsars. But for minorities too weak and too 
scattered to accomplish or even undertake revolution on their own 
behalf, or situated within a state where any major revolution from 
which they might indirectly benefit seems a remote possibility, the 
chances for rectification of long-standing injustices may be regarded 
as woefully slight. 

In the United States, where the administration of native Indian 
affairs has always been a synonym for unswerving conservatism and 
hard-shelled bureaucracy, the unexpected and “impossible” has hap- 
pened. A complete reorientation of Indian administrative policy has 
taken place. A whole new set of attitudes and aims now replaces the 
old fixed routine of ideation and procedure. This initial change has 
been brought about chiefly through the visionary capacity of one 
man, the President, and the dynamic power of another, the new 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; its development remains to be seen. 
In any event, the progress of this experiment in remolding the for- 
tunes of a dependent peoplé should prove to be of interest to the 
administrators of racial minorities elsewhere, as the program unfolds 
from its beginning as a strange alliance of insurgent idealism and 
administrative responsibility. 

Thanks to the vision and courage of Franklin D. Roosevelt, an 
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Indian Minorities under the American New Deal 


| almost unprecedented thing, politically speaking, was done in order 


to include the native Indian population in the New Deal planned 


} for America. A man who for years had devoted himself to fighting 


the Indians’ cause against the Government Indian Bureau was called 


} to the post of chief responsibility in that Bureau; and to him, sea- 


soned in attacking the existing order, was given the incomparably 


' more difficult task of creating a new program. 


Years ago John Collier reached the point where, knowing inti- 


| mately the wrongs of a certain tribal group in the American South- 


west, he could no longer be either silent or idle. The outcome of his 
subsequent activity was the cooperation of many equally concerned 
(if less dynamic) individuals in the establishment of an Indian De- 
fense Association, the carrying of Indian grievances past the Indian 
Bureau directly to Congress, the forestalling of numerous specific 
injustices, the righting of various minor wrongs, the initiating of 
certain types of remedial legislation and inquiry, and the inclusion 
of Indians throughout the country in the results of his organization’s 
beneficent meddling. Convinced that his special talent was not that 
of the administrator but of the termagant and goad, he long resisted 
the unexpected call to responsibility, at the outset of President Roose- 
velt’s term of office, until friends convinced him that he could not 
with conscience further refuse. He brought with him to the hard 
task a conviction of the rightness, in essence, of his proposals, a com- 
plete humility and openness as to their working out in detail, a 
realization of the great obstructive forces of habit, routine, con- 
servatism, hard economic facts, political interest and animosity which 
faced him, and a deep experience and wisdom in working with the 
Indians themselves. 

One year ago Congress enacted John Collier’s new Indian policy, 
reversing in entirety the standard of Indian administration since 
1887. There is undoubtedly considerable confusion in the minds of 
some Congressmen yet today regarding the spell of persuasiveness 
under which they helped enact legislation whose practical applica- 
tion now leaves them astonished and disturbed. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and appropriations may be more difficult to get, but the most 
important reorientation is established in law; the plan of further pro- 
cedure is diagrammed and, with such enabling legislation as Con- 
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gress has already granted the new Indian Commissioner, he has been 
free to proceed with his intricate task of redirecting viewpoints and 
energies within his Bureau, selecting expert aid for his most imme. 
diate needs and welding his scattered staff together for the prosecu. 
tion of the new policy. 

This new policy works through the instruments provided in the 
1933 Act of Congress, particularly for direly needed economic better. 
ment and stabilization, toward the fundamental controlling purpose, 


in Mr. Collier’s words: 


That Indian life, permanent and increasing, should deepen its group 
individuality while moving to an ever richer give-and-take with all of 
America—with the political, economic and cultural totality of our country, 

Contrast this broad purpose with the practice of the past century 
and its ever-increasing Indian isolation or obliteration within the 
national life, and it will be evident that the carrying out of Mr. 
Collier’s new purpose entails a startling challenge. In meeting it, the 
new Commissioner goes still another bold step out into the untried 
fields of native administration in the United States. He proposes, in 
following his chosen path away from the deadening effects of the 
bureaucratic routine of past administrations, to organize the Indians 
themselves for creative enterprise and to prepare them better for 
service in their own governmental organization (“this Indian Service 
is the Indian’s service,” he says), and for a wider and more creative 
life in general. In facing at the outset the modern administrative 
query: “Should not Federal guardianship over dependent peoples 
be abandoned forthright and in entirety?” Mr. Collier knows that 
the moral question is not answered by his own conviction that it 
would mean early material ruin for the Indians. He knows that his 
conviction must be strengthened by an actively implemented deter- 
mination to render the Indians self-reliant. In his own words: 

Continuing Federal guardianship can be justified if, and only if, the 
guardianship can cease to weaken the moral tissue of the Indians, can 
cease to be a guardianship of intellectual and moral dependency, and 
can become a guardianship that frees, and that canalizes and impels, the 
will of the Indians, and moves them in their own movement toward 
positive, strong and greatly striving independence. 


Not the least difficult aspect of his problem is that a century and a 
« 422> 
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Indian Minorities under the American New Deal 


: half of American domination and guardianship has stolen from the 
F Indians themselves, or from many of them, something more precious 
' than lands: their inherent fierce pride, their initiative and self- 
© reliance. The history of the conquering white man in North America 
4 is the history of his advent in almost every quarter of the globe, and 
© his brilliant conquest of half a continent from coast to coast is at the 
: same time the story of great injustices done his conquered enemy; 
© of unfulfilled promises to friendly tribes, treaties made but not rati- 
» fied with those conquered by negotiation, trickery and robbery done 
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in the name of “diplomacy”; and the long, long tribal wanderings of 
whole trusting “nations” of red men thus dispossessed of their lands. 
The history of bureaucratic administration of Indian affairs, after 
the stage of conquest, is not one to be proud of, from the point of 
view of either intelligence or honor. There has doubtless been a fair 
proportion of conscientious and able administrators, although the 
term “Indian Agent” came to be a byword of self-interest and often 
cruelty, especially in the earlier days. But for the most part the abler 
officials have been tied by routine and weighted down by the dull load 
of policy and tradition. 

As the years passed the remnants of great tribes, restricted to ever- 
diminishing lands, educated in ways which unfitted them for their 
traditional tribal life but did not give them a place in the white man’s 
world, dependent upon the “Great White Father” in Washington for 


‘everything, have become discontented pleaders rather than doers, 


have learned to wait rather than to initiate. It will not be a mere 
matter of over-night magic to restore them to their heritage of inde- 
pendence, of pride, of activity, any more than it will be a mere 
matter of formula or even enacted law to restore lost lands in a time 


of universal economic depression, safeguard lands not yet lost, 


rehabilitate tribal fortunes now at a low ebb, develop communal 
initiative and enterprise, revive waning tribal authority, establish 
education upon wise and useful and appropriate foundations, and 
establish healthy conditions in disease-ridden communities. 


§ es problem is immense and many faceted. It is not the Soviet 
Union’s problem of a variety of distinct nationalities and races, 


> but it is not by any means a single or a unified problem. There are 
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baffling questions of highly dissimilar attitudes, needs, fitness, equip. 
ment, within any given variety of tribal groups, and a wide dis. 


: . . . . * Wi 
, similarity in geographical situation, economic status and geophysica| vif 
, opportunity for economic betterment. Conditions in the frozen pr 
reaches of Alaska are different from those of the Arizona desert, and th 
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there is a great contrast between the oil-land wealth of Oklahoma and 
destitution in the drought-stricken and over-grazed lands of the Sioux 
and the Navajo. There are, moreover, varied traditional background,, 
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i i which intensify the absurdity of the old attempt to enforce a uni- [E fot 
form administrative policy. “You can’t make a farmer out of an Swi 
Indian,” said the old-time Indian Agent whose post was in the mids res 

of traditional hunters and nomadic warriors. But the Government [Eth 

Agricultural Extension Agent under the New Deal says, from JB op 

recent experience: “Give even these non-agricultural tribes a chance, JF sta 

and the proper equipment, and see.” And if not, the new administra. 

tion adds, then equip the individual for the tasks for which he is + po 

temperamentally better fitted. ec 

So it is that no small part of the success or failure of the program, D the 

as the new Commissioner envisages it, rests with the Indians them. F yic 


selves, their own comprehension of its proposals, and their coopera- 
tion. To make clear the significant planned (but perhaps not imme. 


diate) effects of every sweeping legal and customary change is not a 
light task when one is concerned with many scattered tribes, each 
with its local and particular preoccupations. Yet it is just this that 


the new administration is determined to do, refusing to superimpose 


any doctrine of “Indian welfare” upon a confused constituency, or to 


proceed without consultation and a comprehension of, at least, gen- 


eral principles. While conference and consultation is the traditional 
basis of Indian procedure, it must be remembered that the Govern- 
ment has long stood, in the Indian mind, for coercion and incom- 
prehensible oppression, so that the dissociation of these concepts is not 
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to be easily or rapidly accomplished, in spite of the widespread confi- un 
dence that the present Commissioner has long enjoyed, and his well- are 
established reputation as an incorruptible friend and advocate. wi 

Yet it can easily be seen that in times such as these the most press- a 
ing problem is economic. Hence the most salient feature of the new U. 
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Indian Minorities under the American New Deal 


: legislation is its land policy.’ The immediate effect of this legislation 


was to halt permanently the policy, long in force and in recent years 


vigorously prosecuted, of individual allotment of the tribal lands, 


previously owned communally. Everywhere that this breaking up of 


; the old communal life and responsibility had been accomplished the 
| results had been disastrous. Among them were the speedy loss of 
© land individually owned and disposable, the disintegration of group 
t life and order, the demoralization of Indian character as land losses 
» forced them to become chronic recipients of charity. Indian tribes 
' whose leaders had the wisdom and foresight to anticipate these 
© results, or to recognize them as they occurred elsewhere, have 
E throughout the history of the progress of that policy strenuously 
| opposed it; but it went inexorably on, with only in the rarest in- 
© stances a stay of execution. Now it will spread no further. 


The new legislation also provides means for rectifying, as far as 


' possible, the ravages of the old procedure. It makes provision for 
» economic rehabilitation through land purchases and restitution by 
| the Government in areas which had been adversely affected by pre- 
' vious allotments, and enables the Commissioner to inaugurate plans 
» for economic assistance to destitute or threatened tribes and to help 


them work out programs of self-reorganization. The passage of such 


" provisions into law has been a momentous event for the American 


Indian, but it demands responsibility and ingenuity from the officials 
of the Indian Office in meeting the situations which it creates. The 


4 life of the Indian Office in Washington has become a never-ending 


series of conferences, with delegations of Indians, with engineers 


» for planning irrigation projects, with soil erosion experts, with an- 


thropologists and educators, with farm credit financiers, with ad- 
visors on the establishment of economic cooperatives. The staff knows 


/) only too well that if this present plastic moment in Indian affairs 


is lost, and the experimental temper allowed to crystallize into an 
uncreative routine, if the aroused Indian hopefulness and confidence 
are allowed to harden again into the old distrust, then the whole gain 
will be lost, and the new legislation not worth the paper it is printed 


*See The Wheeler-Howard Act, repealing the General Allotment Act of 1887, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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on. The problem is one of building slowly and soundly, yet withou 
losing the precious momentum of change. 

One of the most elusive problems, in comparison with practic! 
jobs of road and dam building and the definite problem of creating 
markets, is the question of the Indian’s threefold relationship to 
tribe, State and Nation. Tribal authority within the reservation, th. 
waning of which has brought disaster in personal and social life, 
needs to be revived. Reservation life needs to be integrated with life 
in the State where it is situated, in matters of public works, employ- 
ment and public benefits and services. Finally, the tribe and the 
individual should be fitted to participate in the national life. These 
are aims and needs which necessitate the rewriting (in cooperation 
with the Indians) of tribal charters and laws. 

The Indians have always been temperamentally incomprehensibl 
to the average white man, except after long association combined 
with the will to understand. This incomprehensibility has led to 
innumerable maladjustments with the aggressive white civilization 
in the midst of which the Indian minority is fated to live. Abolition 
of traditional restraints and the substitution of frequently inappli- 
cable new ones, and arbitrary methods of imposing new plans and 
regulations instead of working them out in the Indian fashion of 
arriving at anything new, through conference and discussion, have 
especially been responsible for maladjustments. The rectification of 
such mistakes will go far toward putting the whole Indian-white 
relationship upon a sound basis. In the writing of new charters and 
regulations this attitude of cooperation, plus the bringing to bear 
of the anthropological point of view and experience (now for the 
first time sought to any extent by the Government bureau), should 
and undoubtedly will produce, in time, valuable results. 

The cultural aspect of Indian life is one which engrosses much of 
the attention of the new administration, an attitude quite at variance 
with the old policy, which discouraged the persistence of traditional 
cultural values and even artistic forms. Educational reorganization 
is naturally important in the field of cultural renascence, particu- 
larly since the new conception of Indian education envisages a well- 
rounded total life, and since the educational program is conceived 
of not as a separate service but as fitting in with every other aspect 
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Indian Minorities under the American New Deal 


© of the Government’s Indian work. The central idea is not merely 


| to offer increased opportunities for education, pointing toward spe- 


® cific careers for individuals. The exceptional Indian student could 
j make himself a career under the old system, as more than one 
> distinguished Indian citizen of America today has proved. The new 
: policy is first of all to root the whole system of training and prepara- 
© tion firmly in Indian life, so that the individual who goes out into 
4 the larger world goes from a rich and authentic background of his 
© own, while the individual who is to remain within the group frame 
© is in no way alienated from it by his broadened education. 


In all of these intricately dove-tailing problems and programs, 


- social, cultural, economic, the newly orientated Indian administra- 
"tive policy counts heavily for aid, as its immediate plans develop, 
q upon the Indians themselves, their comprehension and their enlist- 


in tanbaecBa pce 


5 ment in the official Indian Service as fast as special training for 
) individuals can fit them for it. Upon the successful accomplishment 
© of this plan probably rests in large measure the fate of the New 


Deal in the Indian Office. Many obstacles, political, economic and 
personal, will be put in the path of accomplishment, and it will 
very likely fall short of the conception at many points. But with the 


‘redirection of aim and effort already achieved, with the conception 
| itself established as acceptable and desirable, and with the gradual 


insinuation of trained Indian cooperation in the execution of the 
plan, an Indian Service is already being built upon the most endur- 
ing possible foundation of integrity and confidence. The progress 


of Mr. Collier and his staff in this important work will probably be 
little heralded. But it will be well worth the attention of educators 
: and civil administrators throughout the Pacific world, where so 
i many fields of comparable need for experimentation exist; and it 
b should be noteworthy alike for the lessons of its triumphs and its 
~ failures. 


THE NEW PHILIPPINE CONSTITUTION 


Conrabo Benrtiz 


O, May 14th, 1935, the Philippine electorate in a plebiscite 
held for the purpose accepted the new Constitution prepared by ; 
popularly elected Constitutional Convention. The total number of 
electors in favor was 1,213,934, or 96.6 per cent, against 42,690, or 
3-4 per cent, in opposition. The favorable vote could not have been 
more overwhelming. That plebiscite was a decisive step in the 
series of acts provided for by Public Act No. 127 of the Congress of 
the United States, approved March 24th, 1934, looking to the grant- 
ing of Philippine independence after a transition period of ten 
years under a Commonwealth Government. 

The life history of the Convention dates from July roth, 1934, 
when 202 delegates were elected by the qualified voters. On July 
30th the Convention was opened and Senator Claro M. Recto 
elected as President. The organization of committees and the 
general discussion of constitutional trends and problems was fol- 
lowed by the appointment, on October gth, of a special committee 
of seven to draft a Constitution. The final draft prepared by it 
was submitted on October 20th. On January 31st, 1935, the Con. 
vention approved the draft as amended in open sessions; a special 
committee on style completed the revision, and on February 8th 
the Convention approved the final draft, which was signed by the 
members on February roth. On March 23rd, President Roosevelt 
certified that the Constitution conformed substantially with the 
Independence Law, and it was expected that, after the election of 
constitutional officers in due course, the new Commonwealth of 
the Philippines would be inaugurated on November 15th. 

The salient features of the new Philippine Constitution may be 
described as follows: 

It is among the shortest constitutions prepared in modern times, 
consisting of 17 articles and an ordinance covering the provisions 
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The New Philippine Constitution 


required by the Independence Act. It definitely commits the Filipino 
people to democracy and republicanism. Under Article II, on 
Declaration of Principles, it is declared in Section 1 that “The 


S Philippines is a republican state. Sovereignty resides in the people 
| and all government authority emanates from them.” Suffrage, ac- 


cording to Article V, may be exercised by male citizens 21 years 


B oof age or over, and able to read and write, but women shall be 
i given the right of suffrage if in a plebiscite to be held within two 
© years after the adoption of the Constitution no less than 300,000 


F women duly qualified shall vote affirmatively. 


A unicameral legislature has been adopted, whose members are 
not to exceed 120, to be chosen every three years. An electoral com- 
mission is to decide all contests relating to the election, returns and 
qualifications of the members of the National Assembly. This com- 
mission is to be composed of three justices of the Supreme Court 
designated by the Chief Justice, and six members chosen by the 
National Assembly, three of whom are to be nominated by the 
majority party and three by the opposition. On the basis of the 
proportional representation of the political parties in the National 
Assembly, a commission on appointments and a commission on im- 
peachment are to be created, each to consist of 21 members. No 
member of the National Assembly may hold any other office or 
employment in the Government, or directly or indirectly be 


financially interested in any contract with the Government. 


There is a limitation on the power of the National Assembly to 
increase the appropriation recommended by the President for the 


: operation of the Government as specified in the budget, except the 
" appropriation for the National Assembly and the judicial depart- 
" ment. Heads of departments may appear in the legislature upon their 


own initiative or upon the request of the National Assembly. 
Eleventh-hour legislation is limited by the requirement that no 
bill shall be passed or become a law unless it has been printed and 
copies of it in its final form furnished to the members at least 
three calendar days prior to its passage by the National Assembly, 
except when the President shall have certified to the necessity of 
immediate enactment. 

In order to free the chief executive or President from partisan 
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interests, his election for the following term is prohibited. He js 
given a term of six years during which to carry out his policies, 
In addition to his veto power over ordinary bills approved by the 
legislature, he has the power to veto any separate item or items 
in a revenue or tariff bill. He may also be authorized by law to fix 
tariff rates, import or export quotas and tonnage and wharfage 
dues, within specified limits. In times of war or other national 
emergency, the President may be authorized by law to promulgate 
rules and regulations to carry out a declared national policy, during 
a limited period and subject to restrictions that may be prescribed. 

The independence of the judiciary is safeguarded by the provision 
that no judge appointed for a particular district shall be designated 
or transferred without the approval of the Supreme Court. It is also 
provided that the compensation of a judge shall not be diminished 
during his continuance in office. The rule-making power is granted 
to the Supreme Court subject to the power of the National Assembly 
to repeal all rules promulgated by the Court. An independent gen- 
eral auditing office is created, under an Auditor-General who holds 
office for a term of 10 years and is ineligible for re-appointment. 
He is to be appointed by the President with the consent of the 
commission on appointments and his compensation cannot be 
diminished during his continuance in the office. An independent 
civil service is also created. 


AY ANALYsIs of the Constitution reveals the effort of its framers 

to strike a happy medium between extreme individualism 
and socialism. While the rights of the individual are fully pro- 
tected by the Bill of Rights (Article III), an enlightened social 
point of view may be discerned in Article XII on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Natural Resources. All natural resources are 
declared to belong to the State and their utilization is limited to 
leasing, by nationals, which may not exceed 25 years, with renewal 
for another 25 years. The areas of public lands available to in- 
dividuals and corporations are limited, as at present. The Constitu- 
tion goes further, and authorizes the National Assembly to determine 
the areas of even private agricultural lands which individuals and 
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The New Philippine Constitution 


corporations may acquire and hold. It also authorizes the expropriation 
of lands to be subdivided into small lots and conveyed at cost to indi- 
viduals. The transfer of private agricultural lands to non-nationals is 
prohibited; and lastly, in the interest of national welfare and defense, 
the State is authorized to establish and operate industries, transporta- 
tion and communication, and to nationalize private enterprises. 

The social point of view may be discerned also in Article II, 
on Declaration of Principles. Section 2 provides that the defense of 
the State is a primary duty of the Government, and in the fulfill- 
ment of this duty all citizens may be required to render military and 
civil service. Section 5 states that “The promotion of social justice 
to insure the well-being and economic security of all the people 
should be the concern of the State.” In Article XIII, on General 
Provisions, the social attitude is also evident in Section 6, which 
provides that “The State shall afford protection to labor, especially 
to working women and minors, and shall regulate the relations 
between land owner and tenant and between labor and capital in 
industry and in agriculture.” 

Ability to read and write is required of all voters. This qualification 
creates a corresponding duty on the part of the State to educate 
its citizens, irrespective of age. In Section 5 of Article XIII (“Gen- 
eral Provisions”) a complete philosophy of education is enunciated. 
It is not enough, according to the Constitution, to establish and 
maintain a complete and adequate system of education for the 
young. It is essential that adult citizens be given citizenship training 
by the State. As a matter of fact, the education of adult citizens in 
literacy, in use of arms, in physical training and in the performance 
of their civic duties is of more immediate importance to the com- 
monwealth than the training of school children. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the prospective Government will carry out by 
adequate legislation the far-sighted policy enunciated in the Con- 
stitution with regard to adult education. 

Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed by the National 
Assembly, by a vote of three fourths of all its members, or it may 
call a convention for that purpose. If approved by the majority of 
the votes cast at an election at which the amendments are sub- 
mitted to the people, they shall become valid. 
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The government established by the Constitution is to be known 
as the Commonwealth of the Philippines; but upon the final and 
complete withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United States and 


the proclamation of Philippine independence, it shall be known as 
the Republic of the Philippines. 
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CROSS-CURRENTS IN THE 
CHINESE THEATER 


GeorcE Kin LEUNG 


ee and triumphant, for the time at least, Western 
culture affects the theater as well as other walks of life in China. 
Add to this the contemporary economic struggle, and it is clear 
that only the sturdiest types of drama can survive. 

The p’t-huang drama, so-called because of its musical origin, still 
stands first in time-tested popularity; it is known also as the Peking 
drama, because it has flourished in Peking. now Peiping, for about 
two hundred years. It is the dominant type of the formal drama, 
and the mainstay of the large commercial play-houses and even of 
a great many of the mat-shed and open air companies. It may 
fairly be called the popular drama; it is neither so subtle as the 
more aristocratic k’un-ch’dé nor so noisy as the more plebeian pangtzu. 
Because it stresses the conventionalized theater and is not dependent 
on fashions in realism or fleeting time factors, it has withstood the 
vicissitudes of the transition from dynasty to republic. 

The spirit of this old music drama is aptly illustrated by the man- 
ner in which a stout fortified city gate is represented. A piece of 
coarse blue cotton cloth, painted in white to suggest bricks and 
held aloft on two flimsy bamboo poles by a pair of nonchalant 
stage-hands, represents the whole imposing structure. When the 
passing armies have gone through, it can be conveniently folded 
up and removed from the stage. It is clear then that make-believe 
is supreme, realism shunned and conventionalization fully recognized. 
The Chinese theatergoer is not accustomed to, and does not de- 
mand, a hard and minutely exact picture of life. He willingly over- 
looks contradiction and anachronism; he seeks escape, a good time, 
something to stir his imagination. Action and emotion are reduced 
to their simplest terms and translated into stylized rules that fre- 
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quently produce the very essence of reality, free of the cumbersome 
notation of detail that burdens the slavishly true-to-life realism. 

Three actors of the present day may be taken as representative 
of this traditional music drama. The sexagenarian Yang Hsiao-lou, 
favorite of the late Empress Dowager and portrayer of warrior 
parts, acts in the grand imperial court manner. He recalls the last 
days of the Manchu dynasty. The interpreter of women’s parts, 
Mei Lan-fang, who has risen to international celebrity since the 
founding of the Republic, has added with due caution such innova. 
tions as are not too far from the mental horizon of his audience, 
with the result that he has endeared himself to his public. He is 
the moderate innovator. Hou Shou-ch’en is the leading actor of 
painted-face character types today; but none of these three is, in 
the Western sense of the word, a real modernist. 

The k’un-ch’ii, also called k’un-ch’iang, with its soft-voiced flute 
dominating the orchestra, is a form that was evolved for small, 
select audiences: court officials, the literati, the wealthy. The critic 
Mo Ling states that in order to understand this form of the music 
drama one “must have devoted himself to ten years of arduous 
study.” This is a form which, without appeal for the masses, has 
always depended on influential patrons. Now that the imperial 
court officials and their full purses are no more, it has practically 
been elbowed out by the more strident and less literary p’t-huang. 

The players who reach China’s millions are the small companies 
that act in mat-shed playhouses, come to the courtyards of private 
families, or travel from fair to fair over the countryside, often ap- 
pearing on the open air stages of temples. They know, by force 
of circumstance, the secret of simplicity and economy in all matters 
except, perhaps, time, of which the Chinese theater has always been 
lavish. These entertainers are close to the earth on which they not 
infrequently stand, under the blue sky. They speak and sing the 
language of the simplest listener. At mat-shed playhouses such 
players ask an entrance fee of a few coppers; but when playing 
in the open air the performers go ’round at intervals to collect 
what they can. 

While the large playhouses in Chinese cities, which are expensive 
to keep up, have been hard hit by bad times, these modest com- 
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Cross-Currents in the Chinese T heater 


panies, accustomed to poverty and minute economies, have held 
their own and even, to a certain extent, thrived. They are winning 
an increasing audience from the once-prosperous patrons of the 
larger theaters who now, having less to spend, have discovered 
that they can enjoy the frequently good and certainly much cheaper 
entertainment offered by such outdoor players. 

Below the world of the theater proper, the traditional shadow- 
play and puppet performers of China are still the delight of young 
and old alike. In the past, when the courtyard was considered 
the proper place for womenfolk, these forms of the drama were 
very popular. Although they have suffered as a result of the emancipa- 
tion of Chinese women, yet being arts in themselves they still 
continue to be played, though to a smaller public. The man who 
fits stoves in winter may be in summer a masterly puppeteer; 
artistry is the heritage of his race, not limited to any class. The 
height of simplicity, however, is achieved by the one-man player. 
The popular artist known as Little Gold Tooth (Hsiao Chin Ya) 
is a contemporary favorite. He not only impersonates several char- 
acters alternately, but plays the instruments of a small orchestra, 
ingeniously arranged on a wooden stand and manipulated by 


strings and pedals. 


T HE drama which, in China, is the counterpart of the Western 
theater is the Awa-chii, literally “spoken play.” It is a form of 
recent growth, which began about thirty years ago. Although little 
of real significance has yet been accomplished in this form, it can- 
not be doubted that the modern Chinese drama has now joined 
the ranks of world drama—though it still limps, and must make 
feverish dashes in order not to be left too far behind. One of the 
best known of the modern critics, who writes under the pseudonym 
of “Gentleman,” has declared that the purpose of the spoken drama 
is “to drag the masses out of a deep pit, up to breathe fresh air 
under the sun.” The people toward whom this kindly intention is 
directed, however, have not yet given the spoken drama enough 
support to maintain, in all China, a single theater with a repertory 
of modern plays. The few serious leaders of the movement are still 
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struggling to get it on a self-supporting basis. The fact is that drama 
without music seems, to the average Chinese playgoer, not to be 
drama at all—in spite of the fact that there existed in the dynastic 
period, as at the present time, farces in which practically every 
line was spoken. Even these farces, however, have musical accom- 
paniment, with percussion instruments to mark the entrances and 
exits of actors. Realism, however, has invariably been avoided on 
the Chinese stage; and realism is inseparable from the spoken 
drama. 

The modern drama was first introduced from Japan, with the 
result that the Japanese theater exercised a great influence in China 
in the years immediately after 1900. Japanese technique brought with 
it the Western methods that Japan had already absorbed, so that 
China thus received an indirect overflow from the tradition of the 
Western theater. This period was marked by didacticism and some 
propaganda for the republican revolutionary cause. The inadequacy 
of the plays then presented caused the public to welcome the 
realistic drama which ushered in the next period of development, 
when Ibsen and others were translated; but plays at this time were 
often poorly translated and unintelligently staged, and China being 
by tradition unaccustomed to stark realism, this enthusiasm quickly 
waned. 

The West, however, rapidly spread its influence through a flood 
of translated plays and novels. Shakespeare, Shaw, Barrie, Wilde, 
Synge, Schiller, Moliére, Chekov are but a few of the many who 
have been and still are being translated. From 1925 to 1930 in par- 
ticular the country, eager for knowledge of the West, welcomed the 
translation of both plays and novels. Chinese proletarian writers 
began to create plays for their own purposes, and actors often in- 
terpolated whole scenes of revolutionary dialogue in plays other- 
wise quite innocent of revolutionary intent. This keen intellectual 
activity has been considered by some a proof of the permanent 
success of the revolution; and in this connection it should be noted 
that there has been a special interest in the plays of small countries, 
such as Ireland, while almost all of Tagore’s dramas have been 
done into Chinese. There is however still a dearth of good and 
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actable original modern Chinese plays, with the result that programs 

often consist entirely or almost entirely of translated works. 

It cannot be said that the modern theater in China has yet 
achieved an independent life of its own. For one thing, the public 
still has a tendency to despise the theater and stage people, socially, 
as it did in the dynastic period, and this feeling persists in spite 
of loudly proclaimed ideals of democracy. The suggestion that a 
daughter of a family in “good society” marry an actor would soon 
raise a social tempest. More important than this, however, is the 
fact that most actors, playwrights and directors of the modern move- 
ment fail to take their profession seriously, or merely use it as a 
stepping stone to easy publicity. One trenchant critic has written 
that not a few of the self-styled proletarian playwrights have never 
rubbed shoulders with the poor, and that what they write is what 
they think the poor ought to be. Even the financial difficulty cannot 
be overlooked; the 30 or 50 cents that the modern theater must 
ask for bare maintenance is much too much for the poor man. It is 
the students, the leisured, the moderns and the intelligentsia, and 
those who wish to be classed with them, who attend these plays. 

One of the few approaches to mass-audiences appears to be from 
the academic side. Professor Hsiung Foo-hsi, who studied under 
Brander Matthews, is now in Tinghsien, in association with the 
Mass Education Movement, writing plays about rural life and 
directing farmers who act for village audiences. This appears to 
be a practical beginning; but the Tinghsien Mass Education Move- 
ment is as yet only part of the foreshore of the mighty ocean of 
China’s population, and the work will have to be enormously in- 
creased in order to bring widespread results. 

The most hopeful recent development, however, is the formation 
of the Chung Kuo Lii Hsing Chi T’uan, or Travelling Dramatic 
Club of China, which presents plays of professional quality and 
encourages the modern movement wherever it goes. It is as yet 
hardly on a dividend-paying basis; actors and technicians and all 
the company contribute their talent, receiving no salary and sharing 
what they may earn, over and above the money that goes back into 
scenery, costumes and travelling expenses. The group is headed by 
such able men as T’ang Huai-ch’iu, a returned aviator from France 
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who has become a superb actor in villain parts, and T’ai Ya, the 
poet, who is also a good actor. Such men are an encouragement to 
the Chinese theater, after three decades of the uninspiring stuf 
which the modern drama has produced. If such genuine talent can 
be developed after so short a time, there is yet hope for more 
actors, playwrights and directors of this caliber. 

The Western tides of culture that are surging into China are 
welcomed by many; but recently the Government has directed at- 
tention publicly to the older Chinese culture and ethics, and has 
conferred special honors on Confucius. What will come of this 
curious combination, the adoption of Western standards and 
simultaneously a return to the old moralities, only the future can 
tell. It is to be hoped, however, that some master playwright may 
yet catch that new spirit and express it in a modern idiom, and that 
truly great actors and inspired directors may be developed, to offer 
such plays to an expectant world. 
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THE LEGAL FOUNDATION OF 
THE STIMSON DOCTRINE 


Quincy WRIGHT 


bs His article contributed to the June number of Paciric 
Arras on “The Recent Development of the Stimson Doctrine,” 
Mr. Kisaburo Yokota states the fundamental objective of this 
doctrine to be “peace” and carefully balances the pros and cons 
of “the effectiveness of the doctrine as an anti-war weapon.” With 
Mr. Yokota’s conclusions on these practical aspects I have no 
quarrel; I am happy to agree that “The Stimson Doctrine may well 
turn out to be one of the most constructive means for the solution” 
of international problems of the Pacific area. 

It is perhaps less important to understand the legal position of 
the Stimson doctrine than to understand its political value, yet the 
two are not unrelated, and it seems worth while to add to Mr. 
Yokota’s discussion some consideration of the grounds on which 
it has been considered that parties to the League of Nations Cove- 
nant and to the Pact of Paris are legally bound to observe the 
doctrine, and the grounds on which it has been considered that 
application of the doctrine will have not merely a moral but a 
legal effect. 

Mr. Yokota’s discussion suggests that the doctrine is supplementary 
to the Covenant and the Pact, and that states are under no legal 
obligation to observe it unless such an obligation has been accepted 
by special agreement. Thus, he discusses the binding force and 
generality of application of the various resolutions and treaties in 
which the doctrine has been embodied and concludes that from a 
status of “particular” or “regional” international law it has advanced 
to a status of “quasi-general” or “quasi-world” international law, 
but is not yet “universal” international law. This discussion appears 
to be based upon a misconception of the legal theory of the doctrine. 
It has not been considered a supplementary sanction to the Pact or 
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the Covenant but as a statement of the course of action to which 
the parties to the Covenant and the Pact are legally obliged by their 
ratification of those instruments. All of the states of the world, of 
any political importance, are parties to one or the other of thes 
instruments.’ Consequently the doctrine now has the status of 
“universal international law.” 

This interpretation is implied in several of the documents which 
Mr. Yokota quotes, but its clearest statement is in two document; 
which he did not quote, namely, the Report of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations of February 24, 1933 and the Budapest Articles 
of Interpretation of the Pact of Paris of September 10, 1934. The 
first of these documents was adopted by the Assembly in accord 
with the procedure of Article 15 of the Covenant and thus may be 
regarded as an authentic interpretation of the Covenant. It declares 


*In May, 1935, all of the 67 states and dominions invited to become parties to 
the Pact of Paris had done so with the exception of Argentina, Bolivia, El Salvador 
and Uruguay. These four are members of the League of Nations. Of these 67 states, 
only Brazil, Costa Rica, Dantzig, Egypt, Iceland, Saudi Arabia, the United States and 
Japan are not members of the League. Germany’s denunciation of the Covenant was 
expected to take effect in October, 1935. In addition to these 67 states and dominions 
the entities which may have some international status include the very small states 
of Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino and Vatican City; the mandated 
territories of Syria, Palestine, Lebanon, Transjordan, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, 
British and French Cameroons, British and French Togo, Southwest Africa, Western 
Samoa, New Guinea, Nauru and the North Pacific Islands; certain protectorates such 
as Morocco, Tunis, Zanzibar, Muscat, Malay States, Brunei, Saransk, North Borneo, 
Annam, Cambodia, Tonking, Laos and Tonga; certain territories under special inter- 
national or condominium government such as Tangier, the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, Sudan, and the New Hebrides; and certain communities with varying de- 
grees of de facto autonomy such as Yemen, Mongolia, Manchukuo, Tibet, Tan- 
nutuva, Nepal and Bhutan. (See the comprehensive list of countries and territories 
prepared by the Supervisory body in estimating the world requirements of danger- 
ous drugs, League of Nations, C. 610, M. 286, 1933. XI, pp. 8-9.) 

* Although noting that the League of Nations resolutions of 16 February and 
11 March 1932 recognize that the members of the League “ought” or that “it is 
incumbent upon them” to observe the doctrine, Mr. Yokota writes: “The signatory 
states are not from the strictly legal point of view universally bound by it but may 
change their attitude in the future if they so desire” because these resolutions do not 
bind the members to this particular interpretation. It would seem, however, that if 
this interpretation proves to be “the right one,” and Mr. Yokota “presumes” it is, 
these states were already bound to it by their original ratification of the Covenant. 
It is to be noted that the resolution of 11 March 1932 referred to the Pact as well 
as to the Covenant, and that in replying to it Mr. Stimson said it went far “toward 
developing in terms of international law the principles of order and justice which 
underlie those treaties.” 
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| The Legal Foundation of the Stimson Doctrine 


| that the recommendations adopted for solution of the Manchurian 


Dispute 

exclude the maintenance and recognition of the existing regime in Man- 
churia, such maintenance and recognition being incompatible with the 
fundamental principles of existing international obligations and with the 
good understanding between the two countries on which peace in the 


Far East depends. 


The Budapest articles of interpretation do not constitute in any 
sense an authentic interpretation of the Pact of Paris or even an 
oficial interpretation of that instrument, but they do state the 
opinion of a body of distinguished international lawyers of the 
meaning of the Pact. This document, adopted by the International 


> Law Association, includes the statement that “The signatory states 


(of the Pact of Paris) are not entitled to recognize as acquired de 
jure any territorial or other advantages acquired de facto by means 
of a violation of the Pact.” 

The conclusion of these documents that a duty not to recognize 
the fruits of aggression is implied by the terms of the Covenant and 
the Pact seems to be obvious from a careful study of the relevant 
terms of those instruments. The members of the League, by Article 
10 of the Covenant, “undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League.” To recognize that 
violent seizure of the territory of a member of the League by an- 
other member of the League gives the latter a legal title would 
seem to be a violation by the recognizing state of its obligations 
both to respect and to preserve the territorial integrity of the mem- 
bers. Long before the Manchurian Dispute arose the Belgian govern- 
ment in response to the Canadian proposal for the amendment of 
Article 10 had explained that “the aim in view (of Article 10) is 
to render it impossible for the states to increase their territory by 
acts of violence,”* and commentators had pointed out that the 
legal result of Article 10 was to bar the acquisition of title to 
territory by conquest so far as members of the League are con- 
cerned.* Clearly a state which recognized that violent seizure of 


* League of Nations, Document A 17 (1923), V. 
*See Q. Wright, American Political Science Review, November 1919, vol. 13. 
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territory actually had transferred title would be acting contrary to 
this object. 

By the Pact of Paris the parties “condemn recourse to war fo; 
the solution of international controversies” and “agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, which may rise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means.” To recognize thar 
seizure through the use of war or non-pacific means of the territory 
of a party to the Pact by another party gives the latter legal titk 
would seem the reverse of a “condemnation of recourse to war” or 
the discouragement of the use of non-pacific means in the settlement 
of disputes or conflicts. It is to be noted that in the case of the Pact 
as well as of the Covenant, certain commentators assumed before 
the Manchurian episode that, as one of its consequences, “in the 
future all annexations or territorial acquisitions by means of war 
or under the tenets of war, or in the presence of armed force, and 
all seizures or exactions by force, duress or fraud, shall be null and 
void.”> The words of the texts and the actual construction of these 
texts, both recent and earlier, make it clear that parties to the 


Covenant and the Pact are obliged not to recognize de facto ad- 
vantages achieved by illegal violence as legal rights. 

What are the legal consequences of the application of the Stimson 
doctrine? Mr. Yokota writes: 


Its purpose is to implement the Covenant and the Pact by providing 
for a moral disapproval of any nation guilty of transgressing the prin- 
ciples of either agreement. It is one thing that no country should resort 
to force against any foreign country, and another that the result of such 
action should not be recognized as valid and effective. Cases exist in 
both municipal and international law where an action itself is illegal, 
yet its effects are valid, although of course the person responsible may 
be held liable to render compensation in one form or another. The 
Stimson doctrine, however, proposes, in effect, to nullify the results of 
an internationally illegal action—which is one way of attempting to 
prevent such action from taking place altogether. 


It would be more accurate to say that the doctrine proposes to 


*Salmon O. Levinson, Christian Century, December 25, 1929, quoted in Q. 
Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” American Journal of International 
Law, January 1933, vol. 27. 
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The Legal Foundation of the Stimson Doctrine 


revent internationally illegal action from conferring any /egal ad- 


vantages. The doctrine assumes that under international law states 
' are never under an obligation to recognize a de facto situation. 


There are situations in which they are obliged to withhold recogni- 


; tion, but they do not violate international law by refusal to recognize.° 


Recognition is, therefore, a political act, which has primarily the 
character of a favor to the beneficiary of the de facto situation to 
be recognized. To recognize a de facto situation brought about by 
the illegal violence of a state, is therefore an act of favor or assistance 
to that state. To withhold recognition is not, therefore, to nullify 


' a result achieved, but to prevent the acquisition of an advantage 


; hoped for. 


The doctrine also assumes that recognition of a de facto situation 
is not merely an acknowledgment that the situation has acquired a 


| de jure status, but a creative act contributing to the conversion of 
| the de facto situation into a de jure situation.’ The Japanese Note 


| of January 16, 1932, which Mr. Yokota paraphrases in the paragraph 


just quoted, expressed “an academic doubt whether in a given case 
the impropriety of means necessarily and always avoids the ends 
secured,” but the statement is inapplicable to questions of recogni- 
tion because international law has never held that naked force 
could secure a /egal end. Military occupation or insurrection must 
be followed by treaty, prescription or general recognition to give 
a right. The distinguished international lawyer, Charles Cheney 
Hyde, expressed this point as follows: 


It is not believed that conquest indicates a mode by which a right of 
sovereignty comes into being, or by virtue of which an existing one is 
transferred. . . . Although the victor may be able to bring about a 
transfer of rights of sovereignty by some appropriate action, the bare 
possession of such powers does not suffice to effect a change. . . . The 
common method of so doing is by compelling a transfer embodied in 
an appropriate treaty.® 


*“Tt is a rule of International Law that no new state has a right as against other 
states to be recognized by them, and that no state has a duty to recognize a new 
state,” L. Oppenheim, International Law, 3rd ed., London, 1920, vol. 1, p. 135. 

*“Through recognition, only and exclusively, a state becomes an international 
person and a subject of international law.’ Oppenheim, /oc. cit. 

°C. C. Hyde, International Law, Boston, 1922, vol. 1, pp. 175-176. 
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Expanding on the methods by which the fact of military occupa- 
tion may be converted into the right of territorial sovereignty, 
George Grafton Wilson, Professor of International Law at Harvard 
University, writes: 


It is regarded as sufficient to terminate the war and to transfer to the 
conqueror the rights that belonged to the conquered territory; if actual 
possession had been practically undisputed for a considerable time, was 
generally recognized by other states, or was of such a nature as to 
manifest on the part of the conqueror an ability and disposition to hold, 
and on the part of the conquered complete submission.® 


With this understanding of the nature of forcible seizure under 
international law, it is clear that for a state to accord recognition to 
a situation brought about by illegal violence would be to make a 
positive contribution to the legal advantage of the Pact or Covenant 
violator. On the other hand, general withholding of recognition 
would prevent the de facto situation from acquiring de jure validity 
and the protection of international law. Non-recognition does not 
nullify anything achieved, but to quote Secretary Stimson’s letter 
of February 24, 1932, it will “effectively bar the legality hereafter 
of any title or right sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty 


violation.””” 


P RACTICALLY, it is of course desirable that law and fact should 
eventually come into relation with each other. De facto conditions 
unrecognized in law may constitute circumstances or conditions un- 
favorable to peace, demanding international action of the kind 
specified in Articles 11 or 19 of the Covenant. If such conditions are 
generally acquiesced in, time, under the principle of prescription or 
tacit recognition, may eventually accord them de jure status, but 
this will not be true if active protest against these conditions con- 
tinues. Thus the principles of the Pact and the Covenant may them- 
selves demand consultation or other procedure to remedy such 


°G. G. Wilson, International Law, 2nd ed., St. Paul, 1927, p. 420. 

™ See the writer's discussion of this point in “The Stimson Doctrine of January 7, 
1932,” American Journal of International Law, April, 1932, vol. 26, and in “The 
Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” Ibid., January, 1933, vol. 27. 
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The Legal Foundation of the Stimson Doctrine 


conditions dangerous to peace. Such consultation may result in pro- 
posals to return to the status quo before the illegal act, to recognize 
the status quo after the act or to establish conditions different from 
both. The Stimson doctrine does not prevent acceptance of any of 
these alternatives, provided they are arrived at by a legal procedure 
accepted by all the parties to the Pact or the Covenant. The Lytton 
Commission Report and the Assembly Resolution accepting it pro- 
posed general recognition of a situation in Manchuria which would 
have conformed to the last of these three alternatives. It did not, 
however, bar the possibility that some other situation might in the 
future acquire de jure status through general consent. The As- 
sembly Resolution of February, 1933, barred “any tsolated action 
with regard to the situation in Manchuria” but proposed “continued 
concert of action among the members of the League as well as 
with the interested states not members of the League.” 

The Covenant and the Pact recognize consultation resulting in 
general agreement as a means for creating new rights. Thus by 
common action all the states can at any time recognize a new 
state, as by admitting it to the League of Nations," or a territorial 
transfer, as for instance by a resolution under Article 11 of the 
Covenant.!? Such a general recognition, even of a situation originat- 
ing in illegal violence, cannot be considered an act of assistance to 
the state whose illegal behavior may have originated the de facto 
situation, but as a legal procedure to bring law into harmony with 
fact in the interests of the peace of the community of nations. The 


“Under Article 1 of the Covenant, “Any fully self-governing state, dominion or 
colony not named in the annex may become a member of the League if its admis- 
sion is agreed to by two thirds of the Assembly, provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international obligations, and shall 
accept such regulations as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military, 
naval and air forces and armaments.” On effects of this see W. H. Ritsher, Criteria 
of Capacity for Independence, Jerusalem, 1934; M. W. Graham, The League of 
Nations and the Recognition of States, University of California Press, 1933; In Quest 
of a Law of Recognition, University of California Press, 1933, pp. 21-22. 

” Under Article 11 of the Covenant, in case of war or threat of war “the League 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations.” This seems to justify and even to oblige passage of a resolution according 
general recognition to a territorial or other change deemed necessary in the interest 
of peace. Resolutions under Articles 15 or 19 of the Covenant might “recommend” 
or “advise” recognition of such changes by the members of the League but such 
resolutions would not be effective per se as collective acts of recognition. 
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community of nations as a whole cannot be regarded as lacking 
competence to give legal validity to any principle or claim. Hereto. 
fore that community has usually manifested its will through tacit 
acceptance of de facto situations or through the accumulation of 
recognitions by individual states. Under the new law of the Pac 
and the Covenant these processes are unavailable with respect to 
situations brought about by violence. States cannot assist the peace 
violator in acquiring legal advantages from its illegal acts. This 
does not mean, however, that states cannot participate in general 
procedures of a legislative character not in the interests of the peace 
violator but in the interests of the community of nations, even 
though such procedures should result in the acceptance of a solu. 
tion which originated in illegal conduct. The peace of the com- 
munity of nations is more important than the interests of any state 
and it is for procedures of general consultation to determine whether 
that peace requires non-recognition or recognition of a given 
Status quo. 

The Stimson doctrine therefore does not fossilize any status quo, 
it merely insists that general shall be substituted for individual 
action in conferring the sanction of law upon a situation which 
originated in violence. Its effect is merely to extend the conception 
of premature recognition. Heretofore, international law, while treat- 
ing recognition as discretionary, has always recognized that pre- 
mature recognition is illegal. In cases of insurrection or revolt the 
parent state can object if another state recognizes the independence 
of the revolting territory before that independence exists de facto." 
The Stimson doctrine extends this conception of premature recogni- 
tion by insisting that, with respect to a claim resting upon illegal 
resort to force, recognition is always premature until such claim 
has been confirmed by a procedure of general consultation manifest- 
ing the will of the community of nations as a whole. 


* Oppenheim, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 137 ff; Hyde, op. cit. vol. 1, p. 61. 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


COLONIZATION POSSIBILITIES OF NORTHWEST 
CHINA AND INNER MONGOLIA" 


James THORP 


other overpopulated countries, China faces an acute 
problem of finding room for its surplus people. With an estimated in- 
crease that will theoretically result in doubling the present population 
of approximately 400,000,000 within the next 70 years,” the problem is 
rapidly becoming more acute. It is doubtful if any serious-minded ob- 
server can believe that it is possible for the Chinese population to double 
itself and still remain within the confines of Greater China. Already 
famine conditions and civil strife are more or less chronic in many parts 
of the country and in only a few districts are the farmers able to pro- 
duce a large surplus of food for export to regions where production is 
insufhcient for subsistence. Cressey* estimates that there is only 0.43 of 
an acre of cultivated land for each inhabitant. Since much of this is 
marginal for agriculture it is obvious that the burden on the land is 
already too heavy to be long endured. 

During recent years there has been much talk of colonization as a 
means of relieving the pressure of population. Manchuria was the “happy 
hunting ground” for the land-hungry people of Shantung and Hopei 
provinces until the recent amputation of that great region from China. 
Now Chinese farmers and laborers are forbidden the privilege of set- 
tling in Manchuria, even though in the past they have proved to be the 
best adapted of all people for developing it. 

Three types of land have been considered for colonization. First, 
there are large areas of uncultivated, gently sloping hills in central and 
southern China. They occur as irregular areas between intensively cul- 


? This article is published with the permission of Dr. W. H. Wong, Director of 
the National Geological Survey of China. 

*J. Lossing Buck and C. M. Chiao: “The composition and growth of rural popu- 
lation groups in China,” Chinese Economic Journal, Peiping, March 1928. 

*G. B. Cressey: China’s Geographic Foundations, p. 23, New York, London & 
Shanghai, 1934. 
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tivated rice paddy lands and are very much like hill lands of the south. 
central and southeastern United States. These upland soils are very 
poor and unproductive, on the average, and since China has no large 
mineral fertilizer deposits like those in the United States, they will prob- 
ably always be valuable only for forestry. Practically all of them have 
been cultivated in the past and abandoned to erosion when farmers 
could not make a living on them. 

A second type of land which has been proposed comprises the saline 
delta lands of eastern Kiangsu, northern Honan, southern Hopei and 
parts of Shantung. Such lands must be diked and drained and the salt 
gradually removed by leaching with rain or irrigation water. The most 
extensive cotton-producing soils of Kiangsu are of this type, but reclama- 
tion is slow and difficult. They can never be expected to support a very 
large population, but they do offer some inducements to a limited 
number of colonists. The salty lands of Kiangsu comprise approximately 
1,570,000 hectares and it is doubtful if 70 per cent can be reclaimed 
during the next two or three generations.* Allowing two hectares per 
family we come to a figure of approximately 550,000 families of per- 
haps five persons each, or a total of roughly 2,750,000. Four or five years 
are necessary to put the land into production, and sometimes it does 
not become productive for 10 years. Millions of dollars must be spent 
for dike and ditch construction in order to control floods and waves 
and drain away salty subsoil waters. ° 

Northern Shantung and southern Hopei also have large areas of 
salty lands—we do not yet know how much—but they receive less 
rainfall and will consequently be more difficult to reclaim unless they 
can be irrigated. It is very doubtful if they can be expected to support 
more than two or three million new inhabitants. Thus, with very gen- 
erous allowance for the potential supporting power of the salty lands of 
the delta regions we can hope to find homes and a living for only five 
or six million people—and this only at terrific expenditure of labor and 
capital. If, as Chiao estimates,® population is now increasing at the rate 
of four or five million a year, these salty lands will absorb the increase 
for only one year. 

This brings us to the heart of our subject—the possibilities for colo- 
nization in northwest China, including the great and much discussed 


‘James Thorp and K. C. Hou: “A Reconnaissance Investigation of the Saline 
Delta Soils of Eastern Kiangsu,” Soi Bulletin No. 7, The National Geological Survey 
of China, Peiping, May 1934. 

5C. M. Chiao: “Rural population and vital statistics for selected areas of China,” 
Chinese Economic Journal, Vol. XIV, No. 4, April 1934. 
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Colonization Possibilities of Northwest China 


province of Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkistan, about which there has been 
much publicity during the last few years. Dr. Wong Wen-hao esti- 
mated,® after a careful analysis, that with the utmost optimism we 
cannot possibly hope to find room for more than 10 million new settlers 
in all of the great northwest. This would take care of two or three 
years’ increase in population, bringing the grand total of colonization 
possibilities to roughly 16,000,000 people, all of whom would be living 
under conditions of poverty and low standards, with the spectre of 
famine just around the corner. In my opinion Dr. Wong’s estimate is 
extremely generous and should be taken as the absolute maximum. 

There is enough good agricultural land in the loessial region of 
Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu to support a tremendous number of people 
if it were not for the fact that these lands receive so little rain. Given 
plenty of well-distributed precipitation, this region could easily become 
the granary of China. Given good growing conditions and freedom 
from oppressive taxation the farmers of the loessial region can produce 
enough grain in one year to feed them during two or three years of 
drought. But how infrequently do these favorable conditions exist! 

Many have proposed that irrigation should be established to make 
these lands produce to their maximum, but we must realize at once that 
most of the loessial soils occur on rough hilly lands or on high divides 
which lie hundreds of feet above any source of water supply. Valley 
lands are already largely irrigated and are very productive although 
there are still a few opportunities for limited extension of irrigation. 
After visiting many parts of the loessial region as far west as Kokonor 
(Lake), I am fully convinced that possible extensions of irrigation would 
little more than take care of those people who are now living on sub- 
marginal lands in the region. It is quite possible that irrigation could 
be extended in northwestern Kansu and Sinkiang by storing the flood 
waters from the melting of snow and ice on the mountains bordering 
northern Tibet and the Tienshan, north of Tarim Basin. Travelers re- 
port that much of the suitable land near these mountains is already 
intensively cultivated; but if water were stored it is possible that agri- 
cultural lands could be extended. 


WwW planning to upset the balance established by nature we must 
proceed carefully, for there are always many factors involved 
which are not easy to foresee and which may very easily result in disas- 


*W. H. Wong: The Distribution of Population and Land Utilization in China, 
China Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1933. 
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ter. For example, desert soils nearly always contain more or less salt, 
either distributed more or less evenly throughout the soil or else concep. 
trated either in the surface or subsoils. When irrigation water is intro. 
duced into such soils the salts are dissolved and, if the water table js 
raised—which is nearly always the case—these dissolved salts are con. 
centrated on the surface by capillary attraction and evaporation. Under 
such conditions the surface soils may soon become too salty for crops, 
A still more subtle effect is introduced by the complex chemical reaction 
which is brought about by the action of slightly salty irrigation water on 
the limy desert soils. The salts chemically react with the lime by a 
rather complex process and the ultimate result is the formation of 
common washing soda or sodium carbonate in the soil and the disap. 
pearance of lime. Soda not only is poisonous to plants but it has a 
disastrously bad effect on the soil itself, often permanently ruining it for 
all purposes. Some writers believe that some of the formerly fertile 
valley lands of Mesopotamia were ruined in this way. It is possible in 
many cases to prevent such a disaster by taking proper precautions and 
so it is essential that all new irrigation projects should be carried out 
under careful scientific guidance. 

When the natural scrub vegetation of the desert is destroyed and the 
“desert pavement” of surface gravels is plowed up, the soils are exposed 
to the relentless action of the winds, which sift out the sands and pile 
them into dunes and blow the finer particles of dust into more humid 
regions. Much cultivated desert land ultimately becomes a waste of 
shifting sand dunes which eventually may migrate to settled regions 
and shift over and destroy the farms and orchards of the people. 

North of Kalgan and Kueihua, on the edge of the great Mongolian 
Plateau and skirting the Gobi or Shamo Desert, there is a belt of land 
with fabulously rich soils. These lands in the past have alternately been 
dominated by the nomad Mongol herdsmen and the thrifty Chinese 
farmers and there have been periods during which the struggle for 
them has been acute. Just now we are witnessing a new invasion of the 
rich grassy steppe lands by land-hungry colonists. The struggle for the 
use of these lands is not only interesting from the historical point of 
view but also from the point of yiew of the best use to which they can 
be put. 

This is a region of subhumid to semi-arid climate which gradually 
merges with the true desert region farther north and west. Under 
natural conditions the moister parts are covered by a thick growth of 
tall grasses and herbs which furnish a wonderful natural pasturage for 
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Colonization Possibilities of Northwest China 


cattle and sheep. The animals can graze on the scrubby grasses and 
shrubs of the desert during the short summers, but they need the richer 
pastures of the borderland to carry them over the winter. As more and 
more of these lands are broken by the plow there is less and less winter 
pasturage for the Mongol herds. But after all, the important question is 
whether agriculture or animal husbandry will produce the greatest 
amount of food for the subsistence of hard-pressed peoples for the great- 
est length of time. 

The Inner Mongolian-Chinese borderlands in Chahar and Suiyuan 
comprise three important soil-vegetation combinations corresponding to 
three degrees of climatic difference. In the subhumid zone of the border 
highlands we have a combination of deep black soils (the famous 
chernozem of Russia) and tall grasses and herbs. Next we have the 
beginning of the semi-arid region with dark chestnut-colored soils and 
somewhat less grass. The next belt of land to the northward is semi-arid 
to arid in climate and has light or very light chestnut-colored soils and 
only short grasses and shrubs which partly cover the ground. The vege- 
tation becomes thinner and thinner in the direction of the true desert 
and the soils lighter and lighter-colored and more and more sandy. 

All of these soils are potentially productive and could be developed 
into excellent farmlands were it possible to irrigate them and if the 
climate were warmer. Under present conditions the whole region is 
marginal for agriculture although the black earths between Changpei 
and Kalgan produce good average yields of oats and potatoes. North of 
Changpei city for many miles the chestnut soils are affected by alkali 
(soda) accumulations to a greater or lesser degree and farming is good 
only on strips of higher land. Farther northwest the dark-colored chest- 
nut earths make fairly good farming land, especially on concave slopes 
and in the valleys where soils are deep and rich and where there is 
somewhat more moisture. Farmers will have some measure of success 
on these more favored spots of the dark chestnut earths, but if they 
continue to migrate to the region and settle on the light chestnut earths 
they will doubtless establish another region of famine. The presence of 
these light chestnut-colored soils is an indication that the climate is too 
dry to support agriculture consistently and there will surely be periodic 
droughts which will cause crop failure. 

Still more serious than this, however, is the danger of creating a 
region of sandy desert. When the grass sod is removed from the sandy 
soil there is nothing to prevent the wind from blowing away the silt 
and clay particles and piling the sand up into dunes which will grad- 
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ually progress southeastward over the richer soils of the border and 
convert the district from a splendid pasture land into a desert waste of 
shifting sands. Lattimore’ reports that this has already taken place in 
certain places along the “winding road” to Turkistan. It is to be de. 
voutly hoped that the Central and Provincial Governments will study 
the problem carefully before permitting any further great expansion of 
colonists into this region. 

Inner Mongolia has the remnants of three “Great Walls” which form. 
erly protected agricultural settlements in the region. These walls were 
made of earth, as were the garrison quarters and farmers’ villages, and 
all that now remain of these old fortifications and dwelling houses are 
low grass-covered dikes and mounds. Old millstones are still found scat- 
tered over the region. Some people believe that the walls and villages 
were destroyed by the hordes of Chingghis Khan, while others believe 
that the land was settled during a cycle of favorable climate and aban- 
doned when conditions changed and crops failed. The outermost of the 
old walls is well beyond the limit of the dark-chestnut earth, within the 
lighter-colored and more arid soil region, and it would be little wonder 
if drought was the cause of the abandonment of the farms. 

In the United States the dark chestnut-colored soils are considered to 
be good wheat land, but it is seldom that rainfall is sufficient on them 
to produce large yields. Vast areas of the lighter-colored and more arid 
soils were also settled by “homesteaders,” but a very large proportion of 
these latter soils have either been abandoned to the destructive winds 
or else they produce the most meagre of livelihoods for their owners. 
The writer lived in a section of Colorado where these soils are rapidly 
being destroyed and transformed into a sandy desert by the imprudent 
cultivation of “short-grass” land which was intended by nature for the 
raising of cattle and sheep. In this instance ancient China may well 
benefit by the experience of youthful America. 

There is some hope of colonizing the Sarachi and Wuyuan districts 
of the Great Bend of the Yellow River if irrigation and drainage sys- 
tems are provided for watering the rich alluvial soils and removing the 
salts from them. The International Famine Relief Commission started 
such a project at Sarachi, Suiyuan, but lack of funds has prevented its 
completion. Similar good soils which may be reclaimed from the desert 
are said to occur near Ninghsia city along the Yellow River. Some of 
these lands have been under cultivation for 2,000 years. All of these pos- 


70. Lattimore: The Desert Road to Turkestan, London & New York, 1927 
and 1928. 
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Colonization Possibilities of Northwest China 


sibilities for extension of colonization were included in Dr. Wong’s 


estimates. 

When we review the facts we are forced to the conclusion that China 
has no great amount of surplus land into which its people may migrate 
to find new homes and a larger life. Population has overtaken the food 
supply and its rapid increase will either have to stop or the nation will 
be continually agonized by famine, war and pestilence in accordance 
with the Malthusian doctrine. Even migration to the very few foreign 
countries where arable land is available would only result in those lands 
soon finding themselves in the same plight. 

We may conclude with quotations from John Lossing Buck’s Chinese 
Farm Economy in which he gives translations from ancient writings: 


Mencius says:—An increasing population over a long period of time 
brings about strife and disorder. 


Han Fei-tzu of the fourth century B.C. says:—In the ancient times 
people were few but wealthy and without strife; the government gave 
no rewards or punishment because people were self-controlled. People 
at present think five sons are not too much, and each son has five sons 
also; and when the grandfather is not dead there are twenty-five de- 
scendants. Therefore, people are more and wealth is less; they work 
hard and receive little. Even if the government uses twice as much 
reward and twice as much punishment, strife cannot be averted. 


Li Shen of the T’ang dynasty says:—During the Spring one seed is 
sown, but during the Autumn a million seeds are harvested. Within the 
four seas there is no uncultivated land, but the people still starve to 
death. 


Population pressure is a very old problem in China. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND 
TEA RESTRICTION 


Crecite Rots 


pee is still the world’s largest tea producer, but whereas 
some 50 years ago it supplied by far the greatest part of the world 
demand, its present share in the trade is comparatively small. The 
greater part of China’s tea crop is consumed at home; the relatively small 
quantity exported goes mostly to Asiatic countries in the form of what 
is known as green tea, and China’s considerable export to the Soviet 
Union has declined heavily since the Sino-Russian conflict of 1929-30. 
The tea acreage of China is unknown. That of the other producing 
countries totals 815,000 hectares, and the most important exporters are 
British India, with 40 per cent of the total acreage, Ceylon with 24 per 
cent, Netherlands-India with 21 per cent, and Japan and Formosa with 
10 per cent. The remaining five per cent is divided among territories 
of minor importance. 

The industry has developed rapidly in the three leading countries since 
1919, especially in Netherlands-India, where the acreage of “estate” tea, 
grown on the plantations of Dutch or European owners, increased by 
40 per cent between 1919 and 1931, while the acreage planted by natives 
increased by 92 per cent. The British Indian acreage increased by 17 per 
cent in the same period, and that of Ceylon by 21 per cent. 

Production in Japan and Formosa has remained steady. Japan, like 
China, has its market primarily in Asia. It is the world market for black 
tea which is dominated by British India, Ceylon and Netherlands-India. 
Of the minor producing countries, the Soviet Union has actively pro- 
moted tea cultivation in the last few years, and production is expected to 
rise quickly. The present Soviet plan is to bring it to a level comparable 
with that of Ceylon, and to produce, after 1938, enough for home con- 
sumption. Of the other secondary countries, only Kenya has increased its 
production in the last few years. The following tables offer a compari- 
son of production figures from 1923 to 1931: 
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Year 
1923. 
1927. 
1929 
1931 


1923. 
1927. 
1929. 
1931. 


1923. 
1927. 
1928, 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
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FIG. 1 
AREA UNDER Tza (in hectares) 
British Netherlands- 
Year China India Ceylon India Japan Formosa 
1923.... Unknown 287,805 165,600 112,280 43,897 44,831 
1927... 305,928 186,150 139,588 42,906 45,063 
1929... 318,880 191,800 157,452 42, 483 46,030 
1931. 326,744 193,800 172,800 7,794 45,500 
lereas 
world 
Nyassa- Mozam- ___ Trans- 
The land Kenya Uganda Mauritius bique Caucasia 
small ue 1,714 80 
what ras 2,861 1,277 100 40 243 1,924 
<e 3,588 2,263 138 57 266 7,841 
viet 4,000 4,068 160 70 270 18,000 
19-30. 
Icing 
S are 
} per FIG. 2 
with Tea Propuction (in metric tons) 
ories British Netherlands- 
India Ceylon** India Japan Formosa 


since ee 170,258 83,236 48,830 35,912 11,271 
, 177,318 103,009 65,078 36,996 11,950 
ae 183,320 107,266 72,862 39,087 II, 00§ 
1 by Gav's 196,334 114,091 75,583 39,392 11,058 
ives ive 177,391 109,511 71,991 38,647 11,270 
i 178,752 112,086 81,309 38, 305 11,000 


tea, 


Nyassa- Mozam-__ Trans- 
Natal land Kenya Uganda Mauritius bique Caucasia 

1923.... 363 454 

i ee 377 560 230 
1928... 301 639 No 69 242 
1929.... 350 791 separate 7° 265 
1930.... 350 860 figures. 88 350 
Wi. 350 goo 105 450 


* Unknown. Local consumption estimated at about 295,000 metric tons annually. 
** Probably export figures. 
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FIG. 3 
Tga Exports (in metric tons) 


British Netherlands- Indo. 
Year China India* Ceylon India Japan Formosa Chin 


1927 $2,726 167,485 103,075 65,623 10,650 10,267 
163,405 107,471 69,658 10, 802 8,816 

174,588 114,191 72,450 10,732 8,310 

41,957 164,657 109,608 72,019 9,215 8,236 

42,515 110,762 78,742 11,526 8,124 


Nyassaland Mozambique Kenya & Uganda 


Totals: 
1927: 410,354 1929: 439,432 
1928: 416,838 1930: 407,249 
1931: 409,875 


* Foreign sea-borne trade. 


It was in 1927 that a rise in stocks first indicated a disturbed balance 
between world consumption, which had increased from 372,000 tons in 
1925 to 395,000 tons in 1927 and 415,000 tons in 1929, and world export, 
which rose even more quickly from 375,000 tons in 1925 to 410,000 in 
1927 and 439,000 in 1929. Concurrently there began in 1927-28 an in- 
creasingly serious decline in prices. In order to prevent a further dis- 
astrous fall the producers in British India, Ceylon and Netherlands- 
India agreed to diminish their output by a combined quantity of 57.5 
million pounds below the 1929 production figure. Producers were to 
choose their own methods of restriction. This attempt at voluntary 
curtailment was, however, insufficient. The export from British India 
and Ceylon, owing partly to the decrease in local demand, was cut 
down by only 38 million instead of the agreed 47.5 million pounds. The 
Netherlands-Indian export decreased by only three million instead of an 
agreed 10 million pounds, partly because some of the estate owners 
had not joined the agreement and partly because Chinese dealers bought 
up and exported the tea produced by native planters. The result was that 
the total export of the three countries was only five per cent less than in 
1929, so that stocks did not register any decrease. The London stock 
amounted to 260.4 million pounds at the end of 1929 and to 261.6 mil- 
lion in 1930. In the last months of 1930 prices showed some improve- 
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ment, but afterwards the steady decline continued, falling even more 
markedly than the general price level. The following table shows the 
decline from 1928 to 1931. Though London is the greatest world market 
for tea, prices on the Amsterdam market are here given, in order to 
diminate differences caused by variations in exchange. 


FIG. 4 


AveraGE AMSTERDAM Prices, In Dutcn Guitper Cents per Hair KILOGRAM FOR 
Goop Mippig Quatity Pecco Soucnon Tga 


(One Dutch guilder cent = 1/250 gold dollars) 


Ist quarter and quarter 3rd quarter 4th quarter 


At the end of 1930 discussions between the producers were held with 
F a view to revising the restriction agreement, but the British Tea Pro- 
ducers’ Association did not wish to continue, because of the failure in 
1930. For this reason no steps were taken in 1931; but in 1932 the finan- 
cial condition of a number of tea companies, both Dutch and British, 
grew more and more serious. At the same time export had been ex- 
ceeding consumption in each of the years from 1928 to 1931, as can be 
seen from the following table, in which world consumption has been 
estimated by taking the average of world exports and imports and sub- 
tracting from the result the increase of stocks in London and Amsterdam. 


FIG. 5 


World Export World Consumption of Export Tea 
Cin metric tons) 
417,000 413,000 
439,000 415,000 
497 , 000 406 , C00 
410,000 404,000 


Thus the situation was serious and the future looked still more un- 
favorable, as the important acreage planted between 1926 and 1931 would 
soon come into production. This amounted to 27,520 hectares in British 
India, 15,800 in Ceylon and 40,790 in Netherlands-India, a total of 
92,540. In 1929 the total production of the countries listed in Fig. 2 was 
440,000 metric tons. All of this may be considered to have come from 
plants that were already mature and bearing in 1926. Since the total 
acreage of the countries concerned had been increased by about 12 per 
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cent between 1926 and 1931, the potential production for 1934 was 
calculated at 495,000 tons. The figures of acreage and production jp 
Netherlands-India, where expansion had been particularly rapid, are 
as follows: 


FIG. 6 


Tga PrantaTions in Neruervanps-Inp1a (in hectares) 


Java Sumatra Totals 
Native 
Estates Small! Holders Estates 


Oe Te Se ee 20,147 11,779 
fe ee 91,435 30,531 18,066 140,032 


_ Ee ee 95,987 37,010 24,455 157,4$2 
BE SVG ks ka aaees 98,589 41,202 28, 407 168, 198 
BEEN A xo Sansa lorssote 99,593 41,801 31,847 173,241 
Res eNb ce hoa ees 2 102, 311 41,390 335393 175,079 
0 errr 103,984 46,498 33,860 184,342 


PropucTion 1N NeTHervanps-INp1a (in metric tons) 


Java Sumatra Totals 
Year Estate Leaf Bought-up Leaf Estate Leaf 
BONE soo ake s nyse aK 32,202 8,946 7,682 48 , 830 
|S EPS ne rer 43,467 13,243 8,368 65,078 
MD es onb ha Wead-se 47,883 16,584 11,116 75 +583 
SR ecko wine saees 45707 15,209 11,075 71,991 
MR ans ele cscs 51,600 16,009 13,700 81, 309 
eee 53,107 13,336 15,494 81,937 
oer 49,002 12, 439 13,851 75,292 


Of the total area, 81 per cent is in Java and 19 per cent in Sumatra. 
Native cultivation, which is only found in Java, occupies 22.5 per cent 
of the total area. The “bought-up” leaf listed above is that produced by 
native growers, who do not export directly but sell to the European fac- 
tories, which prepare and export it; though the native growers also prepare 
and sell a small amount for local consumption. The factories which own 
small plantations and those with a small production per hectare especially 
depend on the purchase of tea grown by natives, to lower their own cost 
prices. There is thus a mutual dependence between estates and native 
growers which is responsible for a close relation between the export 
market price and the price of bought-up leaf. On the other hand there 
is also a correspondence betweef the yield per hectare of native-grown 
tea and the prices paid for green leaf, since the higher the price the 
j coarser the leaves picked by the natives. A heavy decline in the buying-up 
price about 1932, together with the higher requirements set by the fac- 
tories for the quality of wet leaf, made the situation of native planters 
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so unfavorable that they neglected part of their plantations, while some 
of them tried to sell their holdings at very low prices. 

By 1932 the situation of the tea industry in Netherlands-India was 
so bad that control measures were imperative, owing to accumulated 
stocks and declining prices. In spite of strict economies, which reduced 
cost prices, 90 per cent of the estates were working at a loss. The previous 
failure of uncontrolled restriction and the unsuccessful effort to curtail 
the crop in 1931 had shown that any arrangement without governmental 
sanction and proper control would fail. New discussions were opened, 
and the fact that the governments of the participating countries would 
have to assume control was brought to the fore. This finally led to an 
agreement in December, 1932, between the Indian Tea Association and 
the South Indian and Ceylon Associations (all three in London), to- 
gether with the Netherlands-Indian Association for Tea Cultivation, in 
Amsterdam, and the Tea Growers Association for Netherlands-India, in 
Batavia, to carry out a scheme of restriction under the Governments of 
British India, Ceylon and Netherlands-India. China, Japan and Formosa, 
Indo-China, Nyassaland and Georgia (South Russia) did not participate. 
These countries (not counting Georgia) export from 60,000 to 70,000 
metric tons annually, or about 14 per cent of the total world export, but 
30,000 tons of this consists of “green” China tea, which has its own 
market and does not compete with black tea. 

The agreement limited exports for five years, from 1933 to 1938. Pro- 
duction for the home markets was left free, as it would have been too 
intricate to control the internal markets. Export restriction implies cur- 
tailed production, as there is no advantage in accumulating stocks in an 
exporting country. The international scheme includes the following 
proposals: Export shall be regulated in order to restore equilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand; the governments of the producing countries 
will have to make prescriptions to prohibit exports in excess of the 
agreed quotas; the standard on which regulation shall be based, is de- 
termined by the maximum exports of each country in either 1929, 1930 
or 1931. For Netherlands-India 1931 was indicated as the base year, 
while 1929 was chosen for British India and Ceylon. Thus the basic 
export figure for Netherlands-India is 173,597,000 pounds, or 78,742 
metric tons. The figure for British India is 382,594,800 pounds or 174,588 
tons, and for Ceylon 251,522,600 pounds or 114,191 metric tons. The 
quantity to be exported by each country is determined from year to 
year by agreeing on a percentage of these basic figures; the quota for 
the first restriction year, from rst April, 1933, to 31st March, 1934, being 
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85 per cent. Before the end of each year the figure for the following ™ 
year is fixed. The agreement also includes the following points: Existing fact 
planted areas may not be extended by more than one half of one per 1926 
’ cent; export of tea seeds is prohibited; and the producers’ associations of year 
P the participating countries set aside funds for publicity to stimulate by ¢ 
consumption. plan 
; The agreement was signed by the representatives of the joint tea as $ 
associations in February, 1933, and the governments concerned promised sum 
cooperation. An international committee was created to fix the quota prot 
for each year, to collect information about areas under cultivation, fgu 
| exports and consumption, and to regulate prices as far as possible in is t 
order to prevent them from being forced up to the point where out. ingl 
siders would be encouraged to increase production. Each country was Net 
left free as to its own internal regulations. The Netherlands-Indian rest 
Government supported the agreement by promulgating the Tea Plant- the 
ing, the Tea Export Ordinance, and the Tea Export Decree (Nether. folle 

lands-Indian Statute Book, 1933, Nos. 221-20-22). The British Indian 

Government was unable to pass legislation during the current session 

of the Legislative Council, but exports were restricted by Customs order 
and an order prohibiting new cultivation was submitted to the next "'e 
session of the Legislative Council. The export quotas thus declared were: Su 

66,931 metric tons for Netherlands-India, 147,511.2 for British India and 
96,975 for Ceylon. These figures involved local restrictions of 31, 36 rae 

and 30 per cent. Since the quota for Netherlands-India for the first year 
was fixed at 66,931 metric tons, and 16,281.5 tons had been exported Com! 
between 1st April and 11th June, only 50,649.5 tons could be exported f 3 
between 12th June, 1933 and 31st March, 1934, which was actually no ever 
more than 51.6 per cent of the tea produced in that period. tern 
The Netherlands-Indian regulations may be dealt with in more detail. you: 
They prohibit planting without a written license from the Director of incr 
Economic Affairs. The cultivated area may only be extended by a maxi- five 
mum total of 880 hectares; the area of European estates amounted to tea | 
131,440 hectares in 1931 and 135,704 in 1932, while native plantations for | 
totalled 41,801 hectares in 1931 and 39,375 in 1932. Tea may only be the 
| exported under license from the Director of Economic Affairs, for 51,6 
which a fee must be paid; these licenses are delivered to a total amount of it 

to be fixed yearly. The yearly export quota is divided between tea from 

the European estates and the native plantations in the proportion of 

nine to two. 

The Director of Economic Affairs fixes a standard output for each Java 
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factory by multiplying its average per hectare production for the years 
1929, 1931 and 1932 by the number of hectares of its area in the current 
year of restriction. Special calculations are made for young plantations 
by adopting an estimated percentage of the production of fully grown 
plantations. For bought-up tea, the production figure of 1931 is taken 
as standard, The total export quota for the year is then divided by the 
sum of the total production allowed for estate and bought-up tea. Since 
production is greater than the export allowed, this results in a fractional 
figure. Each factory’s output allowance for estate and bought-up tea 
is then multiplied by this fraction, and an export license issued accord- 
ingly. The excess of production over export means that restriction within 
Netherlands-India works out at a higher figure than the international 
restriction. The standard of output has been calculated in advance for 
the whole five years, but is subject to modification. The estimate is as 


follows: 


FIG. 7 
Sranparn or Output (in metric tons) 
Year 1933-34 1934-35. 1935-36 = 1936-37. 1937-38 

Estate tea 

a bibs a's 3% wha $9,026.8 60, 984.6 62,565.0  63,792.0  64,662.9 

PUTED. 6 cee as-0 21,345.8 24,237.3 26,599.§ 28,264.9  29,25§.2 
Estate total......... 80,372.6 85,221.9 89,164.5 g2,0§6.9 93,918.1 
Bought-up tea....... 16,753.8 17,073.7 17,190.8 17, 920.7 17,348.9 
Combined total...... 97,126.4 102,295.6  106,355.3 109,347.6 111,267.0 


The estimated increase in production for each year means that when- 
ever the international restriction percentage remains constant, the in- 
ternal percentage of restriction must be raised. The large acreage of 
young plantations in Sumatra, as compared with Java, involves a greater 
increase in the estimated standard of output, amounting to as much as 
five times the increase allowed for Java. The ratio for the export of estate 
tea and bought-up tea having been fixed at nine to two, the basic figure 
for the export of estate tea is g/11ths of 78,742 metric tons, which was 
the total export in the base-year of 1931, or 64,425.3 tons. Of this, 
51,603.3 tons is allotted to Java and 12,822 to Sumatra. The percentages 
of increase in production for Java and Sumatra are therefore as follows: 


FIG. 8 
Estimatep Increase oF Output IN NeTHERLANDS-INDIA 
Year 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
ME as os teh canaks 14% 18% 21% 23% 25% 
SR re 64% 90% 109% 122% 119% 
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Since the regulations governing tea produced by natives apply only 
to the quantities bought up by the factories and not to the total amount 
grown, the tea produced for home consumption is not subject to re. 
striction. A system of individual licenses for all of the small producers 
would have been too intricate, and the licenses for bought-up tea are 
therefore distributed to the factories which buy, prepare and export the 
leaf. Extra licenses for bought-up tea can be distributed, out of a reserve 
automatically created by the fact that the sum of standard output for 
bought-up tea, based on the figures for 1931 as given above, is less than 
the export quota allowed for bought-up tea. Native interests are pro- 
tected by Committees of Consultation in each regency, which advise on 
the buying up of leaf grown by natives. Moreover the governmental 
officials supervise the interests of native producers. 

Toward the end of 1933 an extraordinarily large quantity of native 
leaf was offered to the factories, as a result of the rise in prices under 
restriction. This had been anticipated by the Director of Economic 
Affairs, who in the interest of the native holders expressly advised the 
factories to spread their buying evenly over the remaining months until 
31st March, 1934, the end of the first restriction year. Some time after- 
wards it appeared that in some districts the prices paid by the factories 
for native leaf had decreased abnormally, the factories having taken 
double advantage of the large amount offered and the rise in the export 
market. This constrained the Director of Economic Affairs to issue a 
circular fixing minimum prices of five Dutch cents per kilogram for 
bought-up wet leaf and 22.5 cents for dry leaf, which would give a rea- 
sonable margin of profit for the factories. The licenses of manufacturers 
buying at lower prices were to be withdrawn. The result of fixing these 
minimum prices was not satisfactory, however, because of the variation 
of the market price. In February, 1934, a fixed ratio of one to 10 be- 
tween the price of wet leaf and the market price for tea was declared, 
and as a result native producers received in the first half of 1934 three 
times the amount they had received during the same period in 1932. 


A’ 1T was foreseen that the factories would not be able to export 
within the first year the quantities that had been allotted to them, 
a decree of March, 1934, permitted licenses not used in any regulation 
year to be renewed until rst July of the following year, thus allowing 
for adjustment until the regulations could be made to work more 
smoothly. In November, 1934, the Tea Export Ordinance and Tea Ex- 
port Decree were modified, under Netherlands-Indian Statute Book, 
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1934, Nos. 559 and 560, in order among other things to make it possible 
to revise the standard output of estates under the advice of a tax com- 
mission and to distribute extra yearly licenses for bought-up leaf to 
factories which, in the standard year of 1931, had produced less than 
the average for the years 1929, 1931 and 1932. The yearly distribution of 
licenses for bought-up tea was at the same time divided into six terms; 
having at first been divided into two terms, corresponding with the wet 
and dry seasons, in the proportion of 40 to 60. Measures against smug- 
gling were also made more severe. It was expected that the difficulties 
arising in the first period of restriction would thus be sufficiently cor- 
rected. Restriction seemed in fact to promise well both in Netherlands- 
India and the other participating countries. Between 1st April, 1933 
and 31st March, 1934, their exports were as follows: 


FIG. 9 
Exports IN THE First YgAR OF RESTRICTION 
Quota Allowed, 1933-34 Actual Exports, 1933-34 
Metric Tons Millions of Pounds Metric Tons Millions of Pounds 

Neth.-India.. 66,931.0 147§571500 61,744.9 136,124, 400 
British India. 147,511.2 320, §70, 600 144,172.0 317,844,400 
Ceylon....... 96,975.0 213,794,200 gI,§23.1 201,773,600 
TOS cies. 311, 417.2 681,922, 300 2.97,440.0 655,742,400 


The exports of Netherlands-India were increased by another 5,000 
tons as the result of extending licenses up to 1st July, 1934, so that in 
practice the quota was filled. The same may be said of British India; 
in Ceylon an unlimited carry-over is allowed. During this period the 
production of countries outside of the agreement expanded, but not on 
a scale that could be regarded as serious, amounting only to 67,400 tons 
as compared with 62,000 tons in the previous year. 

Consumption between April, 1933 and April, 1934, according to deliv- 
eries from stock in the United Kingdom as compared with imports into 
various countries, was calculated at about 392,000 tons. This gives an 
increase of about 3,600 tons over the previous year, which is roughly 
equal to the increased production of the countries not participating in 
the restriction. Consumption exceeded gross exports by about 30,150 tons, 
the largest individual increase in imports being in the Soviet Union, 
which took about 9,000 metric tons more than in the previous year. Lon- 
don stocks decreased from 294 million pounds at the beginning of re- 
striction to 251 million early in 1934. 
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Exports from the regulating and non-regulating countries for th, 
years ending 31st March, may be compared from the following tabj.. 


FIG. 10 
Tea Exports ror 1932/33, 1933/34 AND 1934/35 (in metric tons) 


1932/33 1933/34 1934/35 
144,172 146,700 
915523 99,090 
61,745 65,340 
41,175 45,900 
14,895 13,095 
7,695 10,080 
goo geo 
Nyassaland 
Mozambique 2,700 3,825 
Kenya and Uganda 


434,250 364, 805 384,930 

The combined effect of restricted exports and increased consumption 
was to improve prices, which had already begun to rise at the beginnin; 
of 1933, on the prospect of restriction. The average Amsterdam price fo: 
1933 was 33% guilder cents per half kilogram, an improvement of 3}; 
cents over 1932. The following table illustrates the course of th: 
Amsterdam market from the beginning of 1932, when prices were a 
their lowest, to the beginning of 1935: 


FIG. 11 


AveraGe AMSTERDAM Prices, 1In Dutcn Guitper Cents per Harr KILoGRam roi 
Pecco Soucnon Tga 


Ist quarter and quarter 3rd quarter 4th quarte 
26 27 


34 40 
34 33 


These favorable developments led to a reduction of the internationd 
restriction figure to 12.5 per cent for the second year, from 1st April 
1934, to 31st March, 1935. The Netherlands-Indian export quota (Neth 
erlands-Indian Statute Book, 1934, No. 120) was fixed at 68,899 metric 
tons, including 56,372 tons of estate tea and 12,527 tons of bought-uy 
tea. This involved an internal restriction of about 35 per cent for 
estate tea and 27 per cent for bought-up tea. The steady rise in prices 
during 1933 was followed however by a reaction in March, 1934. This 
was at first expected to be only temporary, but it proved continuous 
except for a slight rise in October, 1934, caused by the expectation of 3 
higher restriction figure for the following year. In March, 1935, the 
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decline went as low as 29 cents, being affected by the depreciation of 
the pound sterling; afterwards a slight rise followed. The decline cannot 
be attributed to general conditions, which in fact were somewhat im- 
proved at the end of 1934, but must be due to internal factors. Among 
these may be counted the rise in exports. The reduction of the restriction 
percentage from 15 per cent in the first year to 12.5 per cent in the 
second released about 9,000 tons for export, and to this must be added 
about 14,000 tons resulting from the extension of first-year licenses into 
the second year. This meant an actual export increase of about 23,000 
tons over the first year of restriction, which depressed prices and partly 
accounted for the fact that London stocks actually increased during 
1934- 
FIG. 12 
Lonpvon Stocks at THE Enp or Eacn Quarter (in pounds) 

4th quarter, 1933 263,642,000 3rd quarter, 1934......... 232,544,000 
Ist quarter, 1934 251,475,000 4th quarter, 1934 279,178,000 
and quarter, 1934 2.12, 207,000 Ist quarter, 1935 

The net increase at the end of 1934 was mainly due to increased im- 
ports and decreased sales of British teas. Stocks of Netherlands-Indian 
teas in London, owing to a heavy decline of imports, decreased from 
about 29 million pounds in 1933 to approximately 20 million at the end 
of 1934. At the same time the decrease in sales from Great Britain during 
1934 was partly due to growing competition from countries not partici- 
pating in the restriction. China increased its export from 41,000 to 44,000 
metric tons, of which one third consisted of black tea. Formosa also 
increased its export, and began to advertise its tea in order to introduce 
it into the United States. The Soviet Union increased its cultivated area 
from 28,600 hectares in 1932 to 34,000 in 1933, and Turkey began to 
plant on a scale calculated to make it self-supplying in ten years. Thus 
it is possible that the agreement will be threatened by the countries not 
under restriction. Attempts have been made to bring in the outsiders, and 
at the end of 1934 the British East African countries agreed not to in- 
crease their planted area by more than 7,900 acres, though they did not 
agree to curtail exports. There are great difficulties in the way of bring- 
ing in China, Japan and Formosa, and efforts to bring in Indo-China 
and Malaya have not yet succeeded. 

Another reason for the decline of tea prices is the fact that as a 
consequence of economic depression it is mostly the cheaper qualities 
that are being bought. Efforts are being made to increase consumption 
and revive the demand for better qualities, by means of extensive pub- 
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licity organized by the growers, and there are in fact symptoms of ap 
increasing consumption and demand. In the recommendations issued a 
the time of the international agreement, the International Committe 
was authorized to propose measures for increasing consumption, and as ; 
result a special committee was formed to coordinate international pub. 
licity. Netherlands-India, British India and Ceylon, which had previously 
been competitors, were thus able to undertake widespread publicity tc 
deal with the primary necessity of increasing world consumption instead 
of attempting to push their own products at each other’s expense. 

The Indian and Ceylon interests operate under the name of Empire 
Tea Growers, and confine themselves principally to the British countries; 
the Netherlands-Indian interests work chiefly in Europe. A combined 
organization has been set up to promote sales to the Soviet Union. 
In October, 1934, a commission of three appointed by the producers 
of the three restriction countries went to the United States to make a 
survey, preparatory to recommending measures for increasing the low 
American consumption. In April, 1935, it issued a unanimous report 
recommending the United States as a promising market for the increased 
sale of black tea, and an advertising campaign extending over a period 
of years is therefore to be undertaken. It is believed that the first two 
years will demonstrate the possibilities of expansion; but on the other 
hand there is a possibility that, if advertising is not pushed, there will 
be a steady decline of consumption in the United States. The campaign 
should be so conducted that increased consumption will benefit all three 
of the countries concerned and not the “unrestricted” tea of the countries 
which compete with them on the American market. 

The Netherlands-Indian Government has given its support for the 
collection of funds. In May, 1933, a special bureau was set up to manage 
what is called the Crisis Tea Fund, which is drawn from the fees paid 
for licenses, at the rate of 32 guilder cents per 100 kilograms of tea in 
1933 and 59 cents in 1934. It may be remarked that there is no large 
home consumption of Java tea; the Javanese drink cheap Formosa tea 
almost exclusively. A vigorous campaign to promote the consumption of 
home tea in Java has therefore been started. It has already had consid- 
erable success, and incidentally also has a hygienic purpose. The import 
of Formosa tea into Java has fallen rapidly from 3,599 tons in 1929 to 
2,750 tons in 1931, 1,720 tons in 1932, 920 tons in 1933 and 853 tons in 
1934. 

In spite of some increase of consumption resulting from the promotion 
campaign all over the world, the unfavorable market made it necessary 
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Tea Production and Tea Restriction 


to cut the export quota once more. On the eve of announcing the quota 
for the third year of control the statistical position in terms both of 
visible supplies and the trend of prices compared adversely with the 
previous year. The percentage of restriction was therefore raised from 12.5 
to 17.5 per cent. The Netherlands-Indian export quota was fixed ac- 
cordingly at 64,692.4 metric tons, including 53,151.1 tons of estate tea 
and 11,811.3 tons of bought-up tea, at the ratio of nine to two (Nether- 
lands-Indian Statute Book, 1935, No. 58). The standard of output for 
the estates was calculated at 89,164.5 tons, involving a restriction of 
36,013.4 tons, or approximately 41.5 per cent, and the standard for 
bought-up tea at 17,190.8 tons, a restriction of about 31 per cent. By way 
of conclusion it may therefore be stated that the results of the first two 
years of restriction have not been so successful as anticipated. It may be 
true that production no longer exceeds consumption, but on the other 
hand there is a danger in fixing the restriction at a higher level, because 
it may cause a strong rise in prices which in turn might impede consump- 
tion and at the same time stimulate even more than at present the pro- 
duction of countries not adhering to the restriction agreement. 
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THE INLAND GATES OF CHINA 


‘we UNDERSTANDING of China demands, of the foreigner, more 
than what is usually called “sympathy with the Chinese point of view.” 
Class differences, in our time, can mark as great a cleavage as national 
differences. There is a difficulty in giving fair emphasis to the many 
opposite influences at work among classes with different social and 
economic interests which makes any attempt to take in all Chinese 
points of view unlikely to satisfy every Chinese point of view. Normally 
the partisan sympathizer, it may be said, is one who thinks that he feels 
like the person with whom he sympathizes, but actually assumes, uncon. 
sciously, that the person with whom he sympathizes is someone who 
feels as he himself does. Yet unless an effort is made to attain some- 
thing deeper than this, so that Chinese problems can be understood on 
their own, their Chinese merits, and not as the problems at one remove 
with which other people sympathize, it seems to me that it must be 
impossible to penetrate below the artificiality of “the American policy 
in China,” or “the League of Nations policy in China,” and so on. 
That the effort is worth making hardly needs argument; what is 
needed is acknowledgment of the fact that success must inevitably fall 
short of the effort made. 

While the most obvious problem of China today is the destruction of 
national life by Japanese invasion, this process is itself only just be- 
ginning to feel the full strength of a movement much less easy to esti- 
mate by accurate standards of measurement: the Communist Revolu- 
tion, which some refuse to admit is genuinely communist at all, calling 
it instead an agrarian rebellion. The Nanking policy of reconstruction 
may be called a struggle to maintain, between the pressure of these 
opposing forces, the compound society and economy which is the 
nucleus of modern China. This nucleus was created, in the nineteenth 
century and in our own time, by the adaptation of long-existing, purely 
Chinese forms to the necessities of national life in a world dominated 
internationally by the Western countries and their capitalist economy. 
If it is to survive, it must develop by working outward from its present 
center in the region of Nanking and Shanghai until it can integrate 
the whole of China, creating a modern state able both to repel Japan and 
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The Inland Gates of China 


to deal with the revulsions which are largely a consequence of the 
processes of adaptation through which China has passed. The most 
dearly formulated of these phenomena of revulsion, but by no means the 
only one, is Chinese communism. 

The Chinese whose interests are not primarily political is likely to 
feel that the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 was particularly 
vicious in its effects because it prevented the full national strength of 
China from being brought to bear on either internal or external prob- 
lems. At the time of the Japanese attack, the communists and the 
Nanking armies were more or less deadlocked south of the Yangtze. 
One effect of the attack was therefore to squeeze Nanking between 
the choice of intensified civil war against the communists, or openly 
proclaimed foreign war against Japan. Not to move either way would 
have been disastrous. An effective campaign against the communists 
meant avoiding open war with Japan. Immediate military resistance to 
Japan would have meant abandoning a large part of the interior to 
the communists, while defeat by Japan would have been almost certain 
because of the superior technical equipment of the Japanese, giving 
them among other advantages a superior mobility and the power to 
concentrate their attack more quickly than China could concentrate a 
defense. 

The choice made in this dilemma was for war against the com- 
munists. In the military sense of territory recovered and the political 
sense of extending a centralized government administration into new 
areas, it has been a successful war. It has, however, involved a concen- 
tration of political and financial as well as military effort in the far 
interior. North China and the lower Yangtze had of necessity to be 
defended chiefly by diplomatic means, which have proved inadequate 
because Chinese diplomacy has had to hold a double front, dealing 
not only with the Japanese Foreign Office but also with the Japanese 
Army, which is independent of the Foreign Office. At the same time, 
the victories against the communists have resulted in moving the focus 
of agrarian revolt into the far northwest of China. Neither Nanking 
strategy nor communist policy can, however, be said to be primarily 
responsible for this change in the zone of active conflict, for it is in 
fact largely a result of the continued advance of Japan into China. 

In order to understand this it is necessary to refer to the nature of 
the Japanese conquest in Manchuria. The once widely held opinion 
that it would relieve Far Eastern tensions by giving the Japanese a 
satisfactory field of expansion is plainly hollow. Manchuria itself is 
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not a sufficiently isolated region; the links which united it to Ching 
could not be broken simply by changing the form of government under 
a Japanese conquest. To bring under control the disturbances thar 
had been set up, not only in Manchuria but in China, required forms 
of action which carried further the effects of the initial action. In other 
words, the conquest of Manchuria could not possibly be isolated or 
limited, but was of necessity the beginning of a process. Japanese con. 
trol in North China is in fact an inevitable corollary of the conquest of 
Manchuria; and this involves Mongolia, because military domination 
of North China cannot be made good without a solid strategic position 
in Mongolia, as the Manchus discovered in the seventeenth century. 

This is of course a diagrammatic, oversimplified account of a very 
complex situation; but it must, I think, be admitted to be valid as 
far as it goes, and it goes straight to the following point: communist 
leaders can claim that Nanking has failed to halt the Japanese, and can 
therefore combine the communist appeal with the more ordinary and 
familiar appeal to patriotism and nationalism. They can say that the 
present rulers of China are identified with the bankers, industrialists 
and landlords. The most important banks and factories are on the coast 
or on the Yangtze, where the Japanese can easily get at them, and even 
the landlords could not take their land with them if they withdrew 
into the far interior to organize resistance against Japan. Communists 
can argue that the ruling classes will not abandon their possessions, but 
will compromise with the Japanese. Only the most impoverished classes, 
with nothing to lose and everything to gain, could both retreat in- 
definitely and fight persistently. 

An appeal of this kind, it is true, is not necessarily a convincing 
appeal in China. To be successful it needs not only hostility to the 
ruling classes and the foreign invader, but the inculcation of a positive 
belief in a new system of ideas and principles. Chinese who are neither 
economically destitute nor committed to any specific political theory 
are likely to try, as long as they can, to make the best of what they 
know rather than put their faith in unfamiliar ideas. Against the com- 
munist appeal, moreover, can be set the appeal of Nanking, which is 
for discipline, self-denial, gradual constructive development, the refusal 
to fight until equipped to fight successfully—arguments easily under- 
stood in a country with rationalistic, authoritarian, common-sense tra- 
ditions and a record of surviving more than one conquest in the past. 
When, however, the communist appeal is considered with reference to 
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The Inland Gates of China 


the new distribution of communism in China, it is apparent that a re- 
newal and even increase of communist strength is quite possible. 

The press in China has made much of the terrible mountain country 
on the Tibetan borders in which many of the communist forces have 
been penned. The winter closes in early; supplies are scarce. It is no coun- 
uy for an army on the move, and those of the communist troops 
that do get through into Kokonor and Kansu may lose most of their 
men even without being engaged in military action. This is all true; 
but those who both evade the government troops and survive the dif- 
ficulties of the country they traverse will come out with the reputation 
of supermen. In any case, the real strength of the communists has never 
been in weight of numbers, but in the quality of their leaders and their 
ability to win support in the territories which they occupy. This has 
been tacitly admitted by General Chiang K’ai-shek’s policy of “30 per 
cent military measures and 70 per cent political measures,” in recovering 
territory from them. Reforms which make a good show of bettering 
the condition of the common people are necessary to gain popular local 


support. 
In Kansu and the province of Ch’inghai or Kokonor there is material 


to hand for the recruiting of communist forces. Racial, religious, political 
and economic oppositions are rife. Separatist movements for local 


autonomy are traditional, and are never far below the surface of politics. 
The nominal loyalty to China of the great Moslem war lords, the most 
important of whom are virtually territorial chieftains, is largely due to 
the realistic Nanking policy of delegating authority to them instead of 
challenging their power. Yet the Moslems are actually a minority, and 
feeling between them and the Chinese majority is embittered by feuds 
and memories of massacre. In recent years also the Moslems have ex- 
panded their power on the Kokonor frontier and in Ninghsia province, 
at the expense of Tibetans and Mongols, so that the balance of power 
which they control at present is made uneasy by the resentment of 
more than one group. There are, moreover, cleavages of race, language, 
religious faction and family or clan feud within the powerful Moslem 
minority itself. 

If the communists can establish themselves in this troubled country 
while the Japanese continue to treat the Nanking Government with 
contempt and to crowd into North China, it will be feasible for them 
to create a regional power independent of Nanking and defiant of 
Japan. Already there is a Red movement in North Shensi, within the 
great loop of the Yellow River, which is frightening the authorities of 
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Shansi to the east and Ninghsia to the northwest. There have also been 
sporadic movements in the Ordos, adjacent to this North Shensi region, 
The Ordos region, in which Chinese and Mongols live interspersed, 
links up in turn with the Mongol territory of Alashan, nominally under 
the province of Ninghsia, in which there have been several attempted 
risings. The Mongols of Alashan reach all the way to independent, 
revolutionary Outer Mongolia, so that a successful communist movement 
in Northwest China would have little difficulty in establishing com- 
munication with the area of actual Soviet influence in Outer Mon- 
golia. Japanese demands for establishment of their representatives in 
Ninghsia, in order to assist in preventing communication between Shensi 
and Outer Mongolia, have in fact already been quoted in the press. It 
may be added that Kansu and Kokonor are similarly contiguous with 
Chinese Turkistan, where Chinese authority has been shaken in the 
recent years of confusion and where the levers of economic control are 
already in the hands of the Soviet Union. 

This draws attention to the status of Outer Mongolia, which may 
briefly be described by saying that the Soviet Union, in its relations with 
the Outer Mongolian People’s Republic, recognizes Outer Mongolia as 
an independent nation, while in its relations with China it recognizes 
Chinese sovereignty in Outer Mongolia. Since the sovereignty of China 
is not admitted by Outer Mongolia itself, these two forms of recognition 
contradict each other; but the paradox has never been forced into the 
open, because China has not attempted to assert in practice the sov- 
ereignty claimed in principle. The independence of Outer Mongolia was 
established and is partly maintained by Soviet aid; but the People’s 
Republic cannot be called a “puppet” in the sense in which that epithet 
has been applied to Manchukuo. If the Soviet Union were to abandon 
Outer Mongolia (which is not a member of the Union) the Mongol 
Government would still hold on until overthrown by force; and what- 
ever form of government might be established in its place, the Mongols 
would not willingly allow either China or Japan to set up an adminis- 
tration. Whereas if Japanese troops were withdrawn from Manchuria, 
the Manchukuo Government would fall at once. A new government 
formed within Manchuria might aim at a degree of local autonomy, and 
there might be a separatist movement in the Mongol regions of Western 
Manchuria, but the Manchurian Chinese would certainly not break away 
from China altogether, would certainly consider themselves Chinese, 
and would certainly associate with China rather than Japan. 

It is plain that the Outer Mongolian form of independence and of 
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the Inland Gates of China 


ysociation with the Soviet Union is important as a possible precedent 
i Chinese Turkistan and in Kokonor, Kansu, Ninghsia, the Ordos 
ind North Shensi. The whole of this new field of communist activity 
categorically different from the regions in which the communists held 
out so long, south of the Yangtze, in that overland communication 
with the Soviet Union could easily be developed. Conservative Chinese 
_whether they think in political or mainly in economic terms—are 
ready beginning to feel that they are going to be ground between 
japanese imperialism and Soviet imperialism. Chinese communists, on 
the other hand, are entitled to argue that there is no such thing as 
Soviet imperialism; that if the northwest frontier of China were to 
fall back on Soviet sympathy and support and to draw strength from 
an industrial base (even though comparatively remote) in the Soviet 
Union, it would be following the precedent of Outer Mongolia, and 
that this could not accurately be called a form of aggression on the part 
of the Soviet Union. 

In any case it is plain that a new geographical grouping is taking 
shape which is likely to dominate the political relations of the near 
future. The strength of Chinese communism is gravitating toward the 
hinterland and the possibility of communication with the socialized 
industry of the Soviet Union. It faces defiantly toward the coast and 
the Japanese advance, which is based on capitalist industry in Japan. 
The fate of China, whose maritime gates have for a century been sag- 
ging under the pressure of the West and are now being battered down 
by Japan, will largely be determined by what happens at the inland 


gates that open toward, or from, Central Asia and Siberia. 
Owen LaTTIMoRE 


CHINESE UNIFICATION AND 
FOREIGN PENETRATION 


: American Economic Mission under Mr. Cameron Forbes, 
former Governor-General of the Philippines, which visited China in 
May and June, stated in its farewell message that 


It had been impressed with the evidences of the advance that has been 
made in unification, means of transportation, especially in the construc- 
tion of highways, and the modernization of cities with wide streets and 
boulevards; the initiation of motor transport, including buses and trucks, 
the noteworthy development of airports and air routes and many other 
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phases of progress which indicate the achievements of the New Ching 
and that they are substantial. 


During the last five years the National Government of China has in fact 
accomplished more in reconstruction than the previous administrations 
of half a century; and this in face of such major problems as the com. 
munist menace in Kiangsi, Kueichou and Ssuch’uan, foreign complica- 
tions in Chahar and Hopei, the silver policy of the United States, and an 
unprecedented economic crisis. 

The emphasis on communications in the observations of the American 
visitors is not misplaced. Through communications, the National Eco. 
nomic Council is in fact quietly but effectively spinning an economic web 
around the far distant provinces of the interior, drawing them nearer to 
the center. The American Economic Mission, within two months, visited 
a score of leading cities, from the Mongolian and Tibetan borders to the 
far south—a thing which would have been impossible ten years ago. It 
is now only a matter of hours to travel from one leading city in China to 
another, instead of days or weeks. This increase in the span and speed 
of communications hastens the unification of dialects, customs and 
thought, and thus improves the foundations of centralized Government 
authority. 

While it is difficult, in a general statement, to avoid mention of the 
spectacular—because the rate of development in China is of itself spec- 
tacular—specific phases should not be forgotten. In the last issue of 
Paciric Arrairs, Mr. G. E. Taylor, writing on reconstruction in Kiangsi, 
after the province had been cleared of communists by General Chiang 
K’ai-shek, described the latest experiment in provincial administration. 
Since then General Chiang has been continuously active in Kueichou and 
Ssuch’uan, so that the ideas which he made effective in Kiangsi are 
already permeating those more distant provinces. 

The picture of reconstruction in China has however to be viewed from 
both sides. It is impossible to speak of progress without thinking of 
obstacles. That reconstruction is the best road to unity has not been recog- 
nized by China’s leaders alone; it is a source of uneasiness in foreign 
policy, because it is not every foreign power which wishes to see China 
united or strong. The forces of reconstruction within China have there- 
fore to cope with intrigue and deliberate obstruction which are additional 
to the inherent difficulties of the problem. The ultimate success of the 
program of the National Government depends, therefore, on more than 
one consideration, and the range of prophecy is distinctly limited. 

C. Kay Wye 
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The Canadian-Japanese Tariff War 
THE CANADIAN-]APANESE TARIFF WAR 


: Canadian-Japanese trade dispute has centered about the 
application by Canada of certain devices of administrative protection, 
and in particular the procedure used in converting foreign currencies 
into Canadian dollars for customs valuation purposes. The Canadian 
procedure, which has been in operation for many years, is to convert at 
the “par of exchange” or at the current commercial rate, whichever is 
higher. Where a currency is depreciated relative to the Canadian dollar, 
the dumping duty regulations also apply, that is, a dumping duty is 
levied equal to the difference between the value calculated at the “ofh- 
cial” rate and the value calculated at the current commercial rate. There 
are a few exceptions to this rule. China, for example, being on silver, 
has no “par of exchange” in the ordinary simple sense of that term, 
hence imports from it are always valued at the prevailing commercial 
rate. In the Canadian-Australian trade agreement, each country has 
agreed not to apply any dumping duties to the other’s goods. In the 
case of a few small and unimportant countries no “official” rate has 
ever been proclaimed, and such imports as come from them are valued 
at the current rates. With these exceptions, the procedure is applied to 
all countries alike, and was applied (in a modified form), in spite of 
the strongest protests, to British goods so long as sterling was below 
$4.86. The reason for this currency dumping duty is the well-known 
bounty on exports arising out of currency depreciation. 

During the past two years, however, Japan has been the only im- 
portant country having a considerable trade with Canada whose cur- 
rency was substantially depreciated relative to the Canadian dollar, and 
the application of this valuation procedure, while not discriminatory in 
intent or in a strictly legal sense, has operated so in practice. Japan has, 
for obvious reasons, become increasingly sensitive to anything that ap- 
pears to be discrimination against its exports, and early in the current 
year formally protested against these forms of Canadian administrative 
protection. The negotiations which followed proved fruitless and, on July 
2oth, Japan applied a surtax of 50 per cent ad valorem to a limited list 
of Canadian products, and Canada retaliated with a surtax of 334% per 
cent on all Japanese products. 

Japan has recently been Canada’s third or fourth most important 
market, though the absolute volume of trade is not large. In 1929 Cana- 
dian goods to the value of $42,000,000 were exported to Japan, and 
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Japanese goods to the value of $18,000,000 were imported. (Included 
in this figure and subsequent import figures is Japanese silk purchased 
in New York, which is classified in the Canadian official statistics 35 
imports from the United States.) A low point was reached in 193, 
when Japanese exports to Canada were $7,500,000 and Canadian ¢,. 
ports to Japan $10,000,000. In the year ended March 31st, 1935, the 
values had risen to $8,000,000 and $17,000,000, respectively. Canadian. 
Japanese trade has during the past ten years remained between two 
and three per cent of the total foreign trade of each country. 

The Japanese surtax applies only to a limited list of Canadian prod 
ucts. Of the $17,000,000 of exports from Canada to Japan in 1934-35, 
about $7,700,000 were of the kinds subject to the new surtax. The most 
important are wheat and flour ($3,250,000), timber and lumber ($2,100, 
000), wood-pulp ($1,850,000), and wrapping paper ($350,000). The 
larger items unaffected by the surtax are fish ($500,000), hides ($200, 
000), newsprint ($1,900,000), aluminum ($1,600,000), lead ($1,400, 
000), nickel ($900,000), zinc ($1,100,000), asbestos ($700,000), and 
scrap metal ($400,000). On the other hand the Canadian surtax applies 
to all Japanese imports, of which the following were the more important 
in 1934-35: oranges ($500,000), rice ($500,000), tea ($300,000), raw 
silk ($3,800,000), silk fabrics ($100,000), other textiles ($400,000), 
porcelain and earthenware ($500,000), dolls and toys ($300,000). 

So long as the surtaxes apply Canada is likely to lose most of its 
Japanese sales of the commodities affected, and Japan is likely to lose 
the bulk of its Canadian market, with the exception of that for raw 
silk for which no alternative source of supply exists. The Canadian sur- 
tax on Japanese raw silk will certainly raise its price in Canada and 
thus curtail its use and encourage further diversion to rayon and other 
textiles. 

Canadian opinion is sharply divided on the issue. British Columbia 
lumber and pulp interests naturally view the dispute with dismay. The 
chief support for the Government’s policy of refusing to yield or com- 
promise has been from the eastern Canadian textile, rubber, and foot- 
wear groups, which fear increased Japanese competition, and from the 
manufacturing interests as a whole, because yielding to Japan on these 
points would almost necessarily entail the practical abandonment of 
this whole system of administrative protection with probably greatly 
increased competition from certain European countries whose products 
are at present being kept out chiefly by these devices. With the whole 
foreign exchange situation highly unstable, Canada is unwilling to 
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wrrender this method of defence against currency depreciation. On all 
sides the outbreak of this tariff war is greatly regretted, but no indica- 


tion of any basis for solution or compromise has yet appeared. 
K. W. Taytor 


THE AMENITIES OF TRAVEL 


I. His review of Japan’s Pacific Mandate, by Paul H. Clyde, 
Mr. Matsuo says that “it was alleged in the western press that access 
(to the Japanese Mandated Islands) is barred to all western travellers 
by the Japanese Government.” It is pertinent to point out that Pro- 
fessor Clyde himself states, in the introduction to his book, that the 
japanese Government “invited” him to make the study of the islands. 
His visit therefore hardly settles the question of whether ordinary 


travellers are likely to have difficulties in visiting these islands. 
Reap Hacer 


ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE 


In the last issue of Pactric Arrairs there appeared an article by Harold 
Isaacs entitled: “Perspectives of the Chinese Revolution: A Marxist View.” 
The September number of China Today carried a direct answer to this 
article, written by Hansu Chan. This answer is intended to refute both 
Mr. Isaacs’ conclusions and the premises upon which they are based. It 
is so challenging and so vital to any student of Far Eastern affairs, that it 
should be presented to those who read the first article and who might 
otherwise not know of this rebuttal. An abstract of Mr. Chan’s answer 


follows. 


KATHLEEN BaRNES 


M.. Isaacs has borrowed a sword from Trotsky’s arsenal to 
attempt the slaying of the Chinese dragon of revolution, which has so 
often been destroyed on paper. The perspectives of the Chinese revolution 
as given by Mr. Isaacs are these: “The Chinese ‘Soviet Republic’ has been 
liquidated. Events, crushing and tragic from the Communist point of 
view, have laid the ghosts of a thousand propaganda myths. The Red 
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Armies have fled into the mountain fastnesses of the far west. The labor 
movement is more than ever prostrate in the cities, where arrest and 
betrayals have destroyed much of what was left of the Communist Party 
apparatus. The Kuomintang, particularly Chiang K’ai-shek, is politically 
and militarily strengthened.” . 
This picture is a gross distortion. The actual situation consists of recent 
important Red Army victories in Szechwan; new strongholds for the 
Chinese Soviet Republic in the northwest, besides the territory it stil! 
controls in central China; the growth of strikes and political demonstra- 
tions led by the Communist Party; development of anti-Japanese imperial- 
ist, anti-Kuomintang and anti-Chiang K’ai-shek movements. The false 
conclusions reached by Mr. Isaacs reveal the fundamental weakness of 
the Trotskyist position on the Chinese question, which position he has 
adopted both in the basic premises and major conclusions of the article. 
Trotskyism underestimates the revolutionary role of the peasantry, 
which bias prevents understanding of the nature of semi-feudal society 
and the character of bourgeois democratic revolution. Trotsky is ignorant 
of true conditions in China and can therefore disregard all facts in describ- 
ing Chinese society as bourgeois. Mr. Isaacs is not thus ignorant and 
admits that beside bourgeois forms of exploitation “many feudal forms 
of exploitation remained deeply imbedded in the social pattern.” He 
explains, however, that the methods of exploitation are two but the 
exploiting class is one, since the “fundamental property relations which 
govern China’s economic life are bourgeois in character.” A quotation he 
uses to support the contention that “the system which grinds the peasant 
is not feudal but bourgeois” describes the landlords “as often quadrilateral 
beings .. . rent collectors, merchants, usurers and administrative officers.” 
He does not realize that far from proving the Trotsky theory of Chinese 
society, it merely accurately depicts the semi-feudal character of Chinese 
agrarian economy. 

The Chinese landlord may accumulate capital by forms of exploitation 
other than feudal, but his capital is used to strengthen his position as a 
semi-feudal landlord, and is generally invested in landed property rather 
than in capitalist farming or industry. The latter outlet is shut off for 
native capital owing to the semi-colonial status of Chinese economy. The 
dominant form of exploitation in any country determines the class char- 
acter of a society. In China, the semi-feudal form dominates; pre-capitalist 
agriculture is the main feature of the productive society; industrial centres 
are controlled by imperialists; the development of the home market has 
been retarded and self-sufficient natural economy still prevails in many 
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interior provinces. Only a Trotskyist could classify as bourgeois the class 

character of this society. 

As Mr. Isaacs does so regard it, he cannot conceive of an anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal revolution centralized around the peasant agrarian revolu- 
tion. He does not believe that the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry can be carried into concrete form. He states that “the state 
power is either the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie or that of the pro- 
letariat,” and that “there can be no intermediate and transitional regime.” 
To him as to all Trotskyists the Chinese revolution must be a proletarian 
revolution, primarily a question of the workers against the capitalists; 
and the resulting government must be a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
As conditions are not yet ripe for this, the thing to do is to wait, accord- 
ing to Trotskyism. 

Mr. Isaacs confuses the question of the class nature of the revolution 
with the question of the class leadership of the revolution. To him it is a 
question of proletarian revolution, led by the proletariat, resulting in 
proletarian dictatorship, or it is a question of a peasant war minus such 
leadership, bound to fail. Hence he is unable to imagine a bourgeois 
democratic revolution (anti-imperialist and anti-feudal) carried out by 
the mass of the peasantry under the leadership of the proletariat, which 
will result in “the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasan- 
try.” Thus he is led to the false deduction that the Chinese Soviet 
movement is only a peasant war, that it lacks proletarian leadership and 
that it therefore must be defeated. 

Fortunately, however, the Chinese Revolution is not obliged to follow 
the course outlined by Trotsky and Isaacs. In 1923 the Comintern laid 
down the general line as regards the Chinese situation, stating the neces- 
sary joining of the national revolution against imperialism with the 
agrarian revolution against the remnants of feudalism. Alliance of the 
workers and peasants was stated as essential. To effect this there must be 
realized in practice the slogans of the agrarian revolution. “It goes without 
saying that the leadership must belong to the party of the working class.” 
“The Communist Party is obliged constantly to push the party of the 
Kuomintang toward the agrarian revolution.” 

Following this line the revolution developed. Towards the end of the 
period which terminated in 1927, Chinese Communist leadership, how- 
ever, violated the spirit of these and similar directions, and the resulting 
opportunist mistakes were partially responsible for the 1927 setback to 
the revolution. Isaacs, following Trotsky, tries to blame it on the Com- 
munist International and on its united front policy. Actually, the man 
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most responsible for the mistakes was Professor Chen Tu-hsiu, present 
leader of the Trotskyists in China. 

The revolution revived. In 1931, the Chinese Soviet Republic was organ. 
ized. In its constitution the present stage of the Chinese revolution js 
clearly explained. The goal is to establish the democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry throughout China, which shall aim at so 
changing the existing economic system and so controlling the resulting 
developments as to effect the transition to the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In this formulation of the program of the revolution, 
at the first Congress of the Chinese Soviets, the proletariat not only of 
China but of the whole world participated. Not only did representatives 
of the Chinese proletariat take part in the Congress but also the formu. 
lation was guided by the decisions of the Sixth Convention of the Chinese 
Communist Party and of the Sixth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. The program presupposes proletarian leadership, and moreover 
in itself provides the peasants with a weapon, the absence of which is one 
of the basic factors that dooms peasant wars to defeat. The peasantry is 
unable to originate such a far-sighted program which lays down the line 
for future development, but the possession of one acts as a cohesive and 
a stimulant to the peasant masses. 

In the organs of power of the Chinese Soviet, proletarian dominance 
is guaranteed by the constitution. Proletarian leadership in the Red Army 
is evidenced by the unity of command which has been achieved and main- 
tained. A basic weakness of peasant movements is the heterogeneous 
character of the composition of its members and the localized and limited 
character of its organization. Under the leadership of the proletariat, 
however, the Chinese Soviet movement has been coordinated in its de- 
velopment and the Red Army united under a central command. 

Other evidence of proletarian leadership lies in the fact that internation. 
ally the movement has kept in close touch with advanced proletarian 
forces throughout the world and that nationally the Communist Party 
has had its headquarters in the centers of the proletarian population. The 
labor movement in the large cities is not prostrate, as Mr. Isaacs has said. 
On the contrary it is developing with increasing vigor. Most of the major 
strikes and political demonstrations are under Communist leadership. 
Owing to predominance of imperial Kuomintang military and naval 
power in the main cities it is not advisable for a policy of urban insurrec- 
tion to be adopted at present. This does not indicate lack of proletarian 
leadership. It merely points to the necessity of the proletariat’s adopting 
another line of attack—first to sovietize the countryside and encircle the 
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towns and cities, to establish the basic Soviet in one or several provinces 
fom which it can expand, to prepare for a long struggle in which the 
enemy forces will be gradually weakened, and which will lead step by 
step to the establishment of Soviet power throughout the country. 

Proletarian leadership of the peasantry should not be judged by 
mechanically comparing the level of development of the peasant move- 
ment and of the urban labor movement as does Mr. Isaacs, but must be 
approached from the class nature of the orientation of the main line of 
the policy, the organization and the political relationship between the 
proletariat and the peasantry in the organs of power and in the Red Army 
and the relationship between the Chinese revolution and the international 
proletarian movement. The perspective thus provided is not that of a 
peasant war doomed to defeat but of an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
revolution destined for victory. 
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Canapa. By A. Stanley Walker. London: Arrowsmith. 
pp. xi + 132. 3s. 6d. 


1934. 


Raw little history of Canada is the fourth volume in the 
“Modern States Series,” of which the general editor is Mr. R. B. 
Mowat. The series is intended for the general public, and emphasis js 
purposely laid on the modern period. The historical chapters follow 
the traditional lines of Canadian history, and while the difficulties of 
compression must be recognized, it is perhaps a pity that Mr. Walker 
did not break away a little more from the constitutional and military 
phases of the country’s history and attempt a more consistent inter. 
pretation of its development. The latter part, however, gives an interest 
ing impression of some of the aspects and characteristics of modern 
Canada. G. pET. GLazeBroox 


Rattway NatTIoNALizATION IN CANADA: THE ProBLEM oF THE 
Canapian Nationa Rattways. By Leslie T. Fournier. Toronto: 


The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1935. pp. 358. $3.50. 


M.. Fourntgr’s study is a valuable addition to the scanty 
literature on the history and present problems of the Canadian rail- 
ways. He is chiefly concerned with the Canadian National Railways, 
though for purposes of comparison he devotes some attention to the 
other important railway of the country, the Canadian Pacific. The 
book is highly critical of the original organization and later manage- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways, and is in general an argu- 
ment for a unified management of the two great systems. 

After a short introduction on the origin of the National Railways, 
Mr. Fournier examines their history and management. He finds that, 
in comparison with the Canadian Pacific, the operation has resulted 
in undue expenditure and insufficient profits. He is of the opinion that 
the establishment of the National system was a mistake from the 
start, and that it would have been better, when a decision had to 
be made in 1917, to accept any possible dangers that might arise 
from monopoly rather than the inefficiency resulting from competition. 
He is critical of the management of the Canadian National both be- 
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use of the extent of its capital expenditure and because of the faults 
he finds in its operation. The Royal Commission on Transportation 
which reported in 1932 was opposed to unification in any form and 
recommended instead co-operation, for the enforcement of which pro- 
vision was made. Mr. Fournier, however, regards this as an unsatis- 
factory compromise and appears to be in sympathy with the sugges- 
tions for joint management made by the president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Mr. E. W. Beatty. The author’s argument is plentifully 
supported by statistics, which in themselves will be a convenient col- 
lection for students of the subject. 

One mistake may be noted, since it raises a general point of im- 
portance. Mr. Fournier writes that “The Grand Trunk (one of the 
component parts of the Canadian National) was financed wholly by 
Canadian capital, and from its inception was managed by a board of 
directors resident in England.” Neither statement is accurate. Nom- 
inally the management was not wholly in London until 1862. But 
what is more important is that very considerable sums of money were 
lent to the Grand Trunk as well as to other Canadian Railways, and 
in the case of the Grand Trunk the Government advances were never 
repaid. The distinction between private and public railways in Canada 
has never been complete; even the Canadian Pacific, which became a 
profitable property, required at its inception large subsidies in money 
and land. The peculiar problems of Canada in regard to geography 
and location of population have always created problems of finance 
for transportation in all its forms, and have made it necessary for the 
Government to assist in the creation and sometimes in the continued 
operation of railways. 

It seems to me that Mr. Fournier’s approach is too much from the 
point of view of balance sheets for the picture to emerge as a whole. 
He devotes little space to the conditions of the country, the sources 
of income of the railways, or the state of public opinion toward 
monopoly. He would probably answer to the comment that the de- 
pression has affected seriously the business of the railways, by arguing 
that the Canadian National was not managed economically in the 
days of the boom. But there is another query to which Mr. Fournier 
does not seem to offer a reply. Assuming that the Canadian National 
has been to some extent inefficiently managed, is that necessarily an 
argument for unified management? Would not an alternative method 
be to attempt to correct any mistakes that have existed in the past? 
And is it certain that a single executive would effectively manage 
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the two railways placed under its control? Together they would hay. 
a total single-track mileage of over 40,000 miles, and some experts 3 
least are of the opinion that such a vast railway would be too large 
for any group, no matter how able. 

Many of these matters, however, are open to discussion, and one 
can only be glad that Mr. Fournier has so ably and carefully examined 
the contemporary problems of the Canadian National and expressed 
views which cannot be lightly dismissed. In nearly every country oj 
the world serious problems have arisen for the railways, whether pub. 
licly or privately owned, in the last few years. The Canadian prob. 
lems, while having some peculiar features, are also partly universal: 
and the attempt to solve them would be of interest in other countries. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that no discussion of Canadian rail. 
ways can omit two fixed factors: the geographical character of the 
country, and the accumulated debt of the Canadian National, which 
dates from the time when its component parts were private companies. 

G. pET. GLAzEBROOK 


CaNaDIAN FRonTIERS OF SETTLEMENT. VoLuME IV. Economic 
PROBLEMS OF THE Prairie Provinces. By W. A. Mackintosh, as. 
sisted by A. B. vlark, G. A. Elliott, and W. W. Swanson. 
pp. ix + 308. $4.00. 


I, its discriminating and thoroughly objective discussion of 
the matter in hand, Volume IV of Canadian Frontiers of Settlement 
maintains the scholarly treatment so noteworthy of Volume I, Prairie 
Settlement: The Geographical Setting. 

The economic problems attendant upon the rapid agricultural set- 
tlement of a grassland region occupy the greater part of the author's 
attention. Settlement in a prairie region proceeds rapidly and is ac 
companied by rapid influx of capital, creating “boom” conditions, in 
contrast to the slow advance of settlement in a forested region neces- 
sitated by the laborious process of forest clearing. The rapid settlement 
characteristic of prairie regions creates heavy demands for capital to 
provide fast enough the necessary services in transportation, communi- 
cation and education. In order to secure these services, individuals 
and communities assume heavy fixed charges, which must be met, in 
the case of the Canadian Prairies, out of a highly variable income. The 
ability to meet these charges along with those for the current mainte- 
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nace of public services, requires fairly substantial incomes. Except in 
he retrograde areas in which wheat farming occupied land too poor 
» provide adequate income, local governmental organizations and 
ervices have been well supported in the Prairie Provinces. 

Local governmental institutions and fiscal problems in the Prairie 
Provinces are treated at considerable length. Comparisons between long- 
established communities, pioneer communities, and retrograde agri- 
cultural areas, as to their ability to support public services, are made. 

An interesting project of land-use adjustment, carried on by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments in one of the so-called “retro- 
grade” areas, in which low and unreliable crop yields, due to climatic 
uncertainty, have caused widespread farm abandonment, is discussed 
in Appendix B. The measures undertaken have enabled some of the 
destitute residents to move to better land elsewhere, succeeded in relocat- 
ing those remaining on the superior land in the area in a relatively 
compact community, and prevented future recurrence of unwise ex- 
tension of wheat farming on to the inferior lands of the area. The 
objectives correspond to those of the present land-adjustment program 
under way in the United States. Centralization of powers in a local 
authority in the Canadian instance appears to have aided in accom- 
plishing the objectives. CarteTon P. Barnes 


Province or Nova Scotia: Report oF THE RoyaL CoMMISssION 
Provincia, Economic Inquiry. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1934. 
pp. 238. 

Province oF Nova Scotia: Roya Commission Provinctat Eco- 
nomic Inquiry. Appenpices. Halifax: King’s Printer. 1934. pp. 
133. 

A SusMIssIon ON DoMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS AND THE Fiscau 
Disasiitres oF Nova Scotia WITHIN THE CANADIAN FEDERATION. 
n. p., n. d., Halifax: 1934. pp. 263. 


io three publications are marginalia on the world depres- 
sion. They may seem to have little enough to do with the Pacific, but 
their revelation of a frayed edge of the Canadian economy throws 
some clear light on the whole. The Government of Nova Scotia, in 
fulfilment of an election pledge, appointed a Royal Commission of 
three outsiders to report on the effect of Dominion fiscal and trade 
policies on the Province, on the adequacy of the present Dominion- 
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Provincial financial arrangements and on other matters affecting the 
economic welfare of the Province and its relation to the Dominion. 
It was as if the State of Maine had called in an English professor, ; 
Washington lawyer and a Chicago professor to report on whethe; 
Maine was getting a fair deal in the United States. Professor N. Mcl. 
Rogers of Queen’s University was Counsel for the Province and x 
such submitted the skilful and persuasive brief which is third op 
the list above. 

Two of the Commissioners, Professor J. H. Jones of Leeds (the 
Chairman) and Dr. A. S. Johnston of Ottawa, submitted the main 
report in analytical form, followed by their recommendations. The 
third Commissioner, Professor H. A. Innis of Toronto, prepared , 
complementary report in historico-economic form. This, although ver, 
slightly longer than the main report, is a much more forceful and 
particular document. Professor Innis writes tersely (almost elliptically 
at times) and argues with effective economic logic. His report is thickly 
sown with detailed recommendations. He did not sign the main te- 
port, nor did the other Commissioners sign his, and this curious pro- 
cedure is not really adequately explained (pp. 24-25, 131). 

The reader may be pardoned for having his own suspicions. The 
main report as compared with the complementary one seems often 
to be a superficial, uncritical piece of work. Professor Rogers com- 
pletely won over the two Commissioners by his brief. “When Mr. Rogers 
appeared as Counsel we felt that he was a scientist seeking the truth,” 
they wrote (p. 97). Their report must have seemed too good to be 
true to many Nova Scotians, and it is reasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Rogers himself would prefer the tough, qualified analysis of Innis 
to some of the benign generalizations of the other Commissioners. 
They never state bluntly that Nova Scotia is naturally a relatively poor 
part of North America. They do not even do justice to Rogers’ and 
Innis’ arguments when they appropriate them; in fact, some of their 
conclusions seem almost unrelated to their argument. The reason seems 
clearly to be that, smitten by pity for some Nova Scotian conditions, 
they were saturated with good-will and with a nostalgia for the free 
trade world in which Nova Scotia once prospered, whereas Innis never 
ignored the realities of modern economic nationalism. The main re- 
port is touched with the Nova Scotian failing of dodging self-criticism 
by leaning on the Dominion. The complementary report sees clearly 
that the Dominion must help, but makes it clear that that is no solu- 
tion. Novia Scotia must also help itself, and Innis points the way. 
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Dominion and Province must integrate their economic enterprises so 
that part and whole can wrest the best terms from the struggle with 
ical handicaps and an unencouraging outside world. The kindest in- 
erpretation is that the main report unconsciously became a _ political 
and primary educative document. For real improvement Nova Scotians 
and Canadians must cope with the revelations in the complementary 
report. 

The principal reason why the student of North American affairs 
will cherish Innis’ report and disregard the other is that the Toronto 
economist is not parochial in his approach. Any study of the Maritime 
Provinces ought to be cast largely in terms of two kinds of relations, 
that is, those of both the region and Canada with the continent as 
a whole. Just across the Bay of Fundy from the Commissioners lay 
Maine to serve as a yardstick, but it was ignored. With the excuse of 
their terms of reference and with Rogers’ persuasive argument at hand, 
they discussed Canadian tariff policy at length; yet it is arguable that 
the American tariff, by closing the natural market for Nova Scotia 
products, has been more important. Finally, Canada is a political and 
cultural defiance of North American economic forces and is a weaker 
economy than the United States. Informed Canadians know that they 
pay and have paid heavily in railroads, waterways and enhanced prices 
for their cherished privileges of separate nationality. In many ways 
Canada is economically marginal to the United States and Nova Scotia 
is marginal both to Canada and to North America. Innis permeates 
his report with these realities and grapples with them. His companions 
either ignore them or tack them on loosely to their form of the old 
Nova Scotian plea to Ottawa for “better terms.” It is unsafe to guess 
whether a plea or a compelling argument will be more effective with 
the Dominion Government, but Nova Scotia got its money’s worth 
by obtaining both from one Royal Commission. 

In their general conclusions the three Commissioners were in rough 
agreement. The tariff policy of Canada, as Rogers argued, had hurt 
Nova Scotia and benefited Quebec and Ontario. Remedy was to be 
found in reduction of tariffs and in a system of drawbacks on materials 
purchased for industry. Canadian trade practices had damaged Nova 
Scotia industries. They recommended a Federal Trade Commission 
with a regional organization in Nova Scotia to handle as much detail 
as possible on the spot. In view of the strategic but uneconomic char- 
acter of the Maritime Division of the Canadian National Railways 
they urged study and revision of the freight rate structure. “The sub- 
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sidy now paid to the Province of Nova Scotia by the Dominion ; 
seriously inadequate.” It “should be determined by fiscal need” and 
“be subject to periodic review.” Among other recommendations were 
a permanent Provincial Civil Service, a Provincial economic counci| 
and legislative encouragement to the cooperative movement. In the 
body of the main report (p. 49), an old threat received emphatic 
treatment. “From a purely economic point of view, secession would be 
sheer folly.” J. B. Bresner 


ConFucIANIsM AND Mopern Cuina. By Reginald F. Johnston, 
London: Victor Gollancz. 1934. pp. 272. 8s. 6d. 


aa book would not do discredit to a mediocre mind, but as 
far as the understanding of Confucianism is concerned, it does not even 
scratch the surface; for unfortunately there is no philosophy that is proof 
against being written about in an old-womanish manner. The title is too 
ambitious, in that the author does not give the impression of understand. 
ing either the true fundamentals of Confucianism itself, or the realities 
of modern China, and the reason why some people hate it so passionately 
and others try to boost it. This is a very real struggle in China, but 
Sir Reginald Johnston does not even lead the reader to see the real 
nature of it. 


ee fe 


A Cruise In AN Oprum Cuipper. By Captain Lindsay Anderson. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 1935 (first published in 1891). pp. 224. 
7s. 6d. 


A truty candid history of the introduction of opium into 
China is probably not to be expected in our generation; not so much 
because of the moral issues involved in “the opium question” itself 
as because of the moral attitudes of the men who engage in the con- 
troversy. The tendency to judge the moral controversies of the nine- 
teenth century by the standards of the twentieth is so strong that 
men are either overwhelmed by a conviction of vicarious guilt or else 
react so strongly that they set out to justify that which needs no 
justification. I say this advisedly, for the curse of all history is the un- 
avoidable injection of present values into past occurrences. 
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Failing dispassionate historical accounts, nothing could be more en- 
rrtaining and instructive than this narrative of a cruise to Formosa 
with a cargo of opium in 1859. The author, a Scotch ship’s officer, had 
his qualms when challenged by a missionary; but his self-justification 
s of his time, not ours. The opium trade was then already subject to 
controversy, and therefore both his uneasy (but not very uneasy) con- 
sience and his way of calming it are fairly obvious. What I find to 
be of the really highest interest is his attitude about certain oc- 
currences which gave him not the slightest qualms whatever. He illu- 
minates, without any moral dodging, something of larger importance 
than the opium trade alone: the temperament which fortified the men 
who broke into the Far East in the nineteenth century, introducing not 
only opium but a whole standard of conduct and judgment which it 
never occurred to them to question, and which resulted in creating 
for us, their descendants, the uncomfortable world in which we live. 

The opium clipper Eamont, on the strength of the report that an 
American had started the opium frade there, sailed to a port in For- 
mosa which was then uncharted and which no one on board had 
visited. The captain of the Eamont was under orders to elbow into 
this nice little monopoly. Being a prompt and determined man, he did; 
he found the harbor and made a daring entry into it across a danger- 
ous reef. The Americans were there, and challenged him; but having 
a heavily armed ship, he called their bluff with a bigger one, and 
sent his Chinese shroffs or brokers ashore to drum up trade, which 
was easy to find. The Formosan traders came aboard in small groups, 
and a guard was maintained in case of attack from the shore. Only 
solid silver or gold was accepted in return for the opium; and it may 
be pointed out that these conditions of trade caused a drain of silver 
from China which had something to do with Chinese objections to 
the trade, as well as the moral considerations with which the imperial 
edicts were worded. The captain also surveyed the harbor, moored bea- 
cons and took soundings on the reef, a display of energy which was 
to be useful later. 

A few days later a typhoon broke. An armed junk was blown ashore, 
snapping the jib-boom of the Eamont as it passed. Because its crew 
“looked more of the pirate than the peaceful trader,” the British made 
prisoners © them (before the storm was over) and later a ransom of 
$2,500 w. Jemanded, “to pay for our jib-boom and any trouble we 
had inc ced in looking after her crew.” This is evidently just the 
way the author looked at the business, 
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A Dutch brig which was also in the harbor was wrecked by th 
same typhoon. A British party went along the beach to see if they 
could rescue the Dutch. They found some Formosans collecting wreck. 
age as it came ashore; and because “instead of retiring . . . the 
showed evident signs of hostility,” the British fired on them. The 
Dutchmen were got off their ship safely, but the Formosans returned 
with reinforcements; the British had got their ammunition wet in the 
surf, and in the fight and flight that followed the Dutch captain and 
several sailors were killed. The emergency had made friends of the 
British and Americans. With the coldest kind of assurance they un. 
dertook a private war, “to lay hands upon the murderers and deal with 
them as justice demanded.” 

First they raided the nearest town and captured the resident official, 
Under threat of being hanged, he was moved to guide them to a yj. 
lage from which, he said, the attackers of the shipwrecked Dutchmen 
had come. In the excitement of the raid the mandarin escaped. The 
British and Americans thereupon burned the village. 


All seemed to agree that it was a dire act of necessity to take sum- 
mary vengeance on the miscreants, as a salutary lesson in civilization, 
and also as a warning for them in the future to keep them from molest. 
ing the unfortunate shipwrecked mariners who might be cast away 
upon their shore. 


This passage deserves to be set beside the foreign complaints of the 
time that the Chinese insisted on justice according to Chinese, instead 
of Western law. 

It was next determined to demand a concession for free trade, no 
less. It is worth noting that an “Emperor” of Formosa is several 
times mentioned. The author does not seem to have considered that 
Formosa belonged to China. He takes it as a matter of course for 
opium traders to demand a written concession for trade, as a kind of 
private treaty with the officials. An armed visit to the mandarin of 
another village secured the concession. The Formosans were not yet 
quelled, however. They attacked the opium ships in their fishing 
catamarans, but were beaten off by a single discharge of cannon. The 
next attempt was an attack by war-junks, but this was no match for 
the audacity of the British and Americans, who lay concealed in small 
boats near the mouth of the harbor and captured the four junks as they 
entered. With these hostages in hand, the Americans were left in charge 
of the situation, and the British sailed for Hongkong. 

It is perhaps not fair to summarize so much of a book. The para- 
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shrasing, let me say, does not do justice to the case-hardened superiority 
with which the book is written—not arrogance, exactly, but compla- 
gence; a smugness shined up to an incredible glow of satisfaction, and 
yt thoroughly honest and straightforward. It has at the same time a 
simple vigor reminiscent of Defoe, which makes the agonizings of our 
own contemporary narrators of action in terms of psychology seem 
weekly neurotic. O. L. 


DicTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE ET GEOGRAPHIQUE DE LA MANDCHOURIE. 
By Lucien Gibert. Hongkong: Imprimerie des Missions-Etran- 
geres. 1934. pp. xx + 1040; maps and illustrations. H.$10.00. 


: a student of Manchurian affairs who is prejudiced by a first- 
hand knowledge of the country is apt to be put off by a kind of hollow- 
ness in practically every book about Manchuria, even the very few good 
ones. This hollowness is due to an international convention by which 
the extremely elaborate structure of facts in contemporary Manchuria is 
assumed to rest on a shining white foundation of unsullied virginity. 
The attribution of newness is carried over into the multitudinous theories 
and controversies related to the facts. There is a tendency to start with 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05 and from them jump to the middle of railway-building, Chinese 
colonization and the antagonisms that led to the Japanese invasion of 
1931, taking it for granted that nothing worth mention ever happened 
before this period. The only thing that is normally opposed to this con- 
vention is the equally extreme thesis that every inch of Manchurian soil 
has for centuries been as Chinese as the Yellow River valley. 

Yet the elementary truth is that Manchuria is not a new country. 
It is an old country which has been involved at a distressingly rapid 
pace in new situations. The geographical zones and historical phases 
of the old Manchuria formed an intricate pattern, with decided con- 
ventions and processes of its own. This pattern was wrecked by 
modern historical forces, which have resulted in creating a super- 
structure that is architecturally ill-adapted to the foundation struc- 
ture. The more vital a given problem within Manchuria appears to 
be, the more it is likely to trace back directly to this incompatibility. 

I do not know of any book which can compare with Pére Gibert’s 
for illuminating the discrepancy between historical setting and con- 
temporary scene in Manchuria. It will be of unique value for travellers, 
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and as a handbook for research work it must be considered indis- 
pensable. By far the most copious literature on the history and 
geography of Manchuria is in Chinese; and to the complexities of 
this literature it is an excellent guide—although its value would be 
improved by the addition of some simple method of reference to the 
source material. The author touches only very lightly on the events 
and hardly at all on the controversies that have made Manchuria 
important since 1931; but his title is historical and geographical, not 
political. He is up to date, however; the preface is dated December, 
1934, and he includes the new provincial divisions, with a clear map. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, and this involves a good deal of 
repetition in the mention of dynasties, tribes, personalities and so forth; 
and the overlapping of subjects makes it worth while, when con- 
sidering the transition between for instance the Ming and Manchu 
dynasties, to consult the entries not only under “Ming,” “Mandchou,” 
“Nourhats’i” and “Ni-k’an Wai-lan,” but also the valuable notice under 
“Liou-t’iao-pien,” which discusses the Willow Palisade. An admirably 
concise geographical survey and historical introduction precede the 
general entries. While most of the notices are brief, some of them are 
important essays, written with a clarity of style and a mastery of the 
material which make them delightful to read. In general, the author 
follows orthodox lines of dynastic and political history; there is no 
special consideration of the social or economic approach, but this 
is hardly to be expected, for it does not exist in the source material. 
The historian interested in social and economic factors can however 
extract a great many references bearing on the organization of society 
and its economic background. Several of the maps, it may be added, 
together with the discussions of the old internal frontiers of Manchuria, 
are especially noteworthy for the clear definition they give of geo- 
graphical zones that were for centuries important, being associated 
with ethnic groups and with political divisions based on the difference 
between agricultural and nomadic societies. 

A great deal of scholarly work has been done by the Catholic mis- 
sionaries in China and its frontier regions, and this is a worthy addi- 
tion to a well-grounded tradition. Much of this work is intended pri- 
marily for the instruction of missionaries, is published in China, and 
is comparatively inaccessible in Western countries; but no one who is 
interested in the historical background of Manchurian problems should 
allow the inconvenience of ordering from Hongkong to prevent him 


from getting this book. O. L. 
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Monco.en: Hirten, PritsteR unp DAmonen. By Ferdinand 
Lessing. Berlin: Klinkhardt & Bierman. 1935. pp. 211. 


‘ie standard of books about Mongolia is, very fortunately, 
improving, and Professor Lessing has contributed notably to the im- 
provement. His work with the Sino-Swedish expedition under Sven 
Hedin gave him a chance to use his great command of Asiatic lan- 
guages, history, literature and religion. He has never done much, how- 
ever, to attract attention to his own extraordinary versatility. The 
narrative of this book runs with ease and without pretentiousness; it 
does not advertise itself for what it is—the mellow discourse of a 
scholar whose field of authority covers the not inconsiderable triangle 
between Tibet, the Soviet Union and Japan. Rare is the author who 
would not emphasize the fact that his knowledge of Tibetan and 
Mongol Lamaism made him an honored visitor to the Panch’an Lama, 
modestly admitting instead the imperfection of his spoken Tibetan, 
“so that we had to resort frequently to writing.” 

The chapters cover a number of separate journeys, from the Mongol 
regions northwest of Mukden to the temples of Jehol, and from an 
airplane flight to Dolon Nor to a couple of longer journeys among 
the Chahar Mongols and through the East and West Sunid Banners 
of Silingol League, the Durbet and Darkhan Beile Banners of Olan- 
chab League and the Western Tumet territory near Kueihua. There 
is also an account of a conversation with a “young Mongol,” whom 
his friends will easily recognize as Merse, or Kuo Tao-fu, who used 
to stand up so fearlessly for his people, and is believed to have been 
murdered at Hailar in 1931. The description of a cham festival, which 
Chinese and other foreigners usually call a “devil-dance,” is excellent. 
Everyday life is illustrated in page after page, not pedantically but with 
the assurance of a man who knows what he is talking about. There 
are accounts also of feasts, an obo festival in summer with its horse- 
racing and wrestling, a visit to a gurtum lama and some comments on 
his peculiar mixture of shamanism and lamaism, and visits to the 
Panch’an Lama and to Te Wang, the leader of the Inner Mongolian 
autonomy movement. 

The regions visited are not at all inaccessible. Many of the scenes and 
persons photographed will be recognized by everyone who has travelled 
north of Kalgan or Kueihua; but Dr. Lessing can supplement what he 
has seen out of the resources of his wide peripheral knowledge. The 
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result is that this is easily the best of recent books which mention this 
general region. His knowledge of history and ethnology and his under. 
standing of Lamaism from the Tibetan sources give depth and full. 
ness to his descriptions. In the average book of travel about Mongolia 
there is a gap between the illustrations and the text; the traveller can 
see what is “queer” and “picturesque,” but he does not know what 
it is all about, and consequently his photographs are objective while his 
writing is mostly subjective. In Dr. Lessing’s book the pictures (which 
are extraordinarily good) genuinely illustrate the text, and the result. 
ing balance of the objective and subjective has the warmth of reality. 

It is a tragic Mongolia that is thus presented, under its romantic 
surface of the free nomad life. The nomad is no longer free anywhere 
in the world, and certainly not in Inner Mongolia. Both China and 
Japan are trying to exploit him, and strange talk of Japanese and 
Chinese politics, mixed more and more with speculations about the 
semi-Soviet order of things in Outer Mongolia, now troubles a people 
who long regarded themselves as the happiest in the world. The Panch’an 
Lama is no longer politically important in Inner Mongolia as he was 
when Dr. Lessing was there; but the situation as a whole is much more 
strained. As an introduction to the people and country of Inner Mon- 
golia, however, this book is excellent. 

In the map at the end of the book the positions of Jiin (East) and 
Baron (West) Sunid are transposed. The error seems to be general in 
German cartography and was first copied, if I remember rightly, from 
pre-war Russian work; but it is remarkable that it should survive on a 
map signed by so eminent a geographical historian as Dr. Albert 


Herrmann. 
0: 1; 


Economic ConpiTIONS IN JAPAN, 1933-1934. By G. B. Sansom 
and H. A. Macrae. London: Department of Overseas Trade. 1935. 


pp. 159. 35. 6d. 


; ee reports issued periodically by the British Department 
of Overseas Trade on economic conditions in various countries have 
always been of more than ordinary value. The most recent contribu- 
tion is the Report on Economic Conditions in Japan prepared by G. B. 
Sansom, Commercial Counselor in His Majesty’s Embassy in Tokyo, 
in collaboration with H. A. Macrae, Commercial Secretary. A resident 
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of Japan for over twenty years and author of Japan: A Cultural His- 
sory, Mr. Sansom (now Sir George, since the last Birthday Honors 
list) is perhaps more widely known as an authority on Japanese cul- 
ture and history than as an economic expert, but his right to the latter 
title is unquestioned. 

The reasoning and conclusions of the Report are presented with an 
air of quiet authority which carries weight, while it is perhaps unique 
among recent publications on Japan for the detached and impartial 
tone in which it is written. In discussing Japan’s economic situation 
and particularly its phenomenal trade expansion and consequent com- 
petition with the export trade of Western countries, most writers either 
revile Japan, ascribing its trade expansion to “social dumping” and 
the ruthless repression of wage levels by unscrupulous capitalists, or 
indulge in fulsome praise of the superior skill, efficiency and organiza- 
tion of Japanese industry to account for Japan’s ability to undercut 
Western competitors. The Report keeps clear of both extremes. Al- 
though the official publication of a country that has perhaps suffered 
more seriously than most from Japanese competition, it maintains an 
admirably temperate tone which considerably enhances its value. 

In the previous Report, which surveyed the situation at the end of 
1932, the conclusion was reached that the economic position of Japan 
compared favorably with that of most other industrialized countries. 
For the period under review in the present Report this conclusion 
remains valid. It is, however, emphasized by the authors that while 
it is true for the moment that Japan’s economy is comparatively 
healthy, the outlook for the future justifies no very optimistic predic- 
tions. To meet expenses the Japanese Government has, during the last 
three years, floated one issue after another of deficit bonds which have 
now reached the rather staggering total of ten billion yen. Although 
so far these issues have been handled, as the Report points out, with 
“great skill,” the absorption capacity of the bond market has been good, 
and the Government’s credit seems to have been sustained, as there has 
been no recent depreciation of the yen in terms of foreign curtencies, yet 
prospects for the future are not encouraging. 

Pessimistic prophecies of inflation are being heard in Tokyo busi- 
ness circles with increasing frequency and devaluation of the yen does 
indeed seem unavoidable, although it is impossible to predict how soon 
this will take place. Chief among the factors which render it probable 
are the unprecedentedly large appropriations being demanded by the 
Army and Navy and the necessity at the same time for providing 
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relief for agricultural distress. Not only must such domestic demands 
be met by the Government, but international payments will also prove 
a heavy drain on the nation’s resources. These include payment for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, foreign debts due on the South Man. 
churia Railway and the outflow of money to pay for the annual excess 
of imports. Although the Finance Minister has insisted that the issue 
of red-ink bonds must be reduced, this seems almost impossible while 
the Government faces such heavy expenditures. It must find money 
and there seems to be no alternative but to issue more bonds. (Higher 
taxation has been suggested, as is mentioned by Mr. Sansom, but since 
publication of the Report it has become clear that the Government is 
not seriously contemplating this measure.) Meanwhile it is feared that 
the Government bond market has reached the saturation point, so that 
a further issue of public loans must fail to be absorbed. When and if 
this happens it is fairly certain inflation will follow. 

The foregoing are current developments which the Report does not 
in detail discuss, but from a review of the past two years the authors 
arrive at the same conclusion. “When a large proportion of state ex- 
penditure is financed in successive years by loans, saturation point is 
approached probably at increasing speed, so that there is some genuine 
ground for anxiety.” Although the authors have been commended for 
their avoidance of sensational statements, yet in this case one might 
consider that there are grounds for expressing the conclusion in more 
forceful terms. 

The Report does, however, reveal unfavorable factors affecting 
Japan’s economy as a whole which tend to be obscured by the pros- 
perity evident on the surface. The boom in industry has been uneven, 
confined almost entirely to industries directly or indirectly involved in 
the manufacture of munitions and military supplies. The benefit has 
not been shared by the agrarian class which constitutes nearly 50 per 
cent of the population. The serious distress among the agrarian half of 
the Japanese people is “a symptom of under-employment and may be 
regarded as latent unemployment.” Because of the peculiar social sys- 
tem of Japan, in which an indigent or unemployed individual must 
always be taken care of by his family and thus does not become a 
burden on the State, unemployment figures do not always reveal the 
true picture. The Report finds that not only in agriculture but also in 
trade and direct services “it is safe to say .. . that conditions which 
in fact amount to unemployment do exist on a considerable scale.” 

On Japanese trade competition the Report has much to say that is of 
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great value. There is not room here to describe the masterly presen- 
tation of factual material nor to follow the excellent logic of the reason- 
ing which leads the authors to their conclusions.. Some of the more 
important points may, however, be briefly summarized. In the first place 
the factors which allow Japan to operate at lower production costs 
than its Western competitors remain favorable. Factory efficiency and 
organization, if they change at all, will doubtless improve, while wage 
rates will stay low so that “in so far as wage rates enter into the mar- 
gin of competition between exporting countries, Japan’s competitors 
cannot in the near future look for any relief.” On the other hand, 
while industry is more than ever dependent on the export trade and a 
marked failure of exports to expand would mean a severe shock to 
the economic fabric, it is practically impossible for the export trade 
to increase any further and indeed it will have all it can do to maintain 
its present position. Finally, although the authors state that no funda- 
mental solution of the problem of Japanese competition is in sight, 
they put forward a suggestion which deserves notice: “If Japan charged 
higher prices for her exports, then she could afford to sell less goods 
and still obtain the same return. At the same time she would diminish 
those forces which tend to raise barriers against her trade.” 
Accompanying the text throughout are abundant statistical tables to 
illustrate the argument, while detailed trade tables are included in the 
Appendices, as well as surveys of economic conditions in Korea, For- 
mosa, the South Sea Islands and other Mandated Territoxy. In addi- 
tion to general remarks on industry, trade and finance, there is an 
illuminating discussion on factors affecting production costs, and indi- 
vidual sections are devoted to description and analysis of the condi- 
tions obtaining in each of Japan’s major and most of its minor indus- 
tries. Particular mention should be made of the survey of the textile 
industry contributed by Mr. Oswald White, British Consul-General at 
Osaka. BarBARA WERTHEIM 


Prince Satony1. By Yosaburo Takekoshi. Kyoto: Ritsumeikan 
University. 1933. pp. xii + 321. 5 yen. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Fuxuzawa Yuxicui. Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press. 1934. pp. 


xviii + 370. $3.50. 


ne Satonji, last of the “elder statesmen,” was born in 
1849. Fukuzawa Yukichi, greatest educational leader of modern Japan, 
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was born in 1835 and died in 1901. Both lived through the Restoration 
and watched the rise of liberalism. Both were alert to the values of 
occidental science and the necessity of coming into working relations 
with the West. Their high abilities, humility, and moderate temper 
won them the confidence of all classes. Saionji entered politics and 
continues today to sit at the right hand of the Emperor. Fukuzawa 
did not hold entirely aloof but preferred education, literature and 
journalism. The record of their lives is a guide to a century of Japa- 
nese history. 

Neither of these books pretends to completeness. Mr. Takekoshi, 
though he was on intimate terms with Saionji, found it difficult to 
obtain information from him and was forced to rely on his own 
memory and notes, helped out by official records. The reader feels that 
he sees the man, but somewhat veiled. Fukuzawa is more definitely 
etched but aspects of his work are omitted, a deficiency he hoped to 
remedy in a second volume. His death intervened. Foreign readers wil! 
hope that this task may be assumed by another hand. 

There is the further fact that Fukuzawa, writing about himself, has 
felt free to criticize, while Saionji’s biographer is obviously disinclined 
to find fault with one whom he reverences. This is not to suggest that 
Mr. Takekoshi misstates or omits facts; but his comments are invariably 
complimentary. We find his attitude in the preface: “he is in char- 
acter like the glowing golden haze of the mid-sky.” Changing the 
metaphor, he is “broad and deep like a wave of the wide sea. Though 
you disturb it, it does not become muddy; though you let it stand 
still, there is no precipitation.” 

Saionji is descended of a cadet house of the Fujiwara family, the 
kugé (court nobility) house which dominated every other, even the 
imperial house itself, between the Reform era of the seventh century 
and the rise of the shogunate. The Prince was not born into the family 
but was adopted and became head of the house. His own family, the 
Tokudaiji, also was an offshoot of the wide-branching Fujiwaras, and 
in its veins flows the blood of emperors. The pitiful economic situation 
of the court nobility in the mid-nineteenth century, on the eve of the 
imperial restoration, is revealed in the size of the Saionji estate, which 


provided an income of less than 3,000 bushels of rice a year. At that 
time the great feudal lords were receiving from 500,000 to 5,000,000 
bushels as annual income. The author tells us that Iwakura Tomomi, 
most distinguished of the kugé in his leadership of the restoration 
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movement, supplemented an income of 750 bushels of rice by per- 
mitting a gambling house to run on his premises. 

The son of a court noble of the second rank—there were but five 
families in the first rank—the young Kimmochi, then called Yoshi- 
maru, began official life early. At four years he was a chamberlain, at 
sven a minor general of the right imperial guard, at eighteen a 
councillor. At twenty he commanded an army of Choshu and Satsuma 
dansmen against the recently resigned shogun, Yoshinobu, whose resent- 
ment at the Emperor’s interpretation of his resignation and at the 
insistence of the court nobles and the western clans that he retire from 
oficial life entirely is dramatically presented. The influence of Iwakura 
and other kugé, including the youthful Saionji, may be somewhat over- 
stated. It is usual to find greater importance attached to the influence 
of the Choshu and Satsuma samurai. Saionji’s view that samurai coun- 
cillors should enjoy equal dignity with kugé may indicate a transitional 
phase. 

Why Saionji should have spent ten years in France—he returned 
from his long sojourn in 1880 at the age of 33—is not fully explained. 
But a most interesting story of those years is presented, though with 
less concern for their influence upon the young man’s thought than 
one might wish. A single glimpse of his distaste for politics is given: 
“He who would be a politician in my country cannot say what he 
thinks, cannot do what he says, has to be a hypocrite occasionally and 
tell lies.” His life was not without gaiety—he transferred his fondness 
for attractive geisha to the boulevards—but there was serious study of 
French and the law. He wrote a Japanese play with Gautier’s daughter. 

Whether or not the life in France was his inspiration, the future 
genro displayed a liberal spirit disquieting to the men in power when 
he returned to his own land. In this connection it should be recalled 
that Saionji had considered marrying an eta and had opened a school 
for poets which was closed by the Government before his experience in 
France. Quite clearly here was an inquiring and adventurous nature, 
unfettered by tradition. Upon his return he founded a law school and 
took the presidency of a newspaper, The Eastern Liberal News, which 
he held until commanded by the Emperor to resign. Saionji now re- 
entered public life never to leave it. His career was varied. Diplomacy, 
law-revision, cabinet-office, membership in the Privy Council—all in 
close relationship with the great Ito—provided an extraordinary school 
of political experience. He took responsibility easily, displaying a calm- 
ness amounting almost to indifference. If we may trust one of his own 
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poems, written about 1898, public office was to him not the reward of 
ambition but a duty to the state: 


A humble villa I was building, 
Has been completed at last. 

I now see daily country folk 
Enjoy the blessings of peace. 

On summer days I read my books; 
In winter I go hunting. 

The heart’s desire of a Tsao is not 
For great achievement yet. 


There is a dispute among students concerning Ito’s reasons for 
organizing the Seiyukai. By some his action is viewed as a reactionary 
move to stifle party development, by others, among whom I count 
myself, an effort to accommodate traditionalism to a budding democ. 
racy. Saionji’s support of Ito’s plans, which were bitterly opposed by 
the other genro, strengthens the case for the latter view. He was a 
charter member of the Seiyukai and became its president after Ito 
was “entombed alive” in the Privy Council. Twice he became premier, 
each time appointing party men to several cabinet posts. He maintained 
a steady opposition to the corrupt and reactionary Katsura and stood 
his ground against the army clique until forced out of office by the 
refusal of military officers to accept the ministry of war. He inaugurated 
civilian administration in Manchuria and re-established the Open Door 
there after the Russo-Japanese War. His treatment of the socialists was 
cool-headed. With his retirement from the Seiyukai in 1913 the narra- 
tive ends. It is a striking fact that the liberal statesman resigned from 
party headship when the Seiyukai refused to follow an imperial sug- 
gestion that its members continue their support of Premier Katsura. 

In my opinion, this book is valuable chiefly for its account of domes- 
tic politics. Nowhere else in English is there so authoritative and inter- 
esting a treatment of the rise and fall of cabinets. Interspersed with this 
much-needed material we find revealing glimpses into foreign policy, 
e.g. the views of various statesmen on the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the 
reference to Russia’s mooted occupation of Tsushima in 1886, and the 
frank characterization of Miura’s intrigue in Korea. One could wish 
for a fuller treatment of Japanese politics from Mr. Takekoshi, him- 
self a participant, but a scholar whose published economic and social 
studies have exhibited a trustworthy detachment. 

Fukuzawa has left us a chatty and frank story of his life, with many 
references to comparatively unknown persons, a minimum of atten- 
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tion to the trends of the times in public or business affairs and frequent 
digressions. The son of a low-rank samurai, he gives an intimate pic- 
ture of his family circumstances. His father was overseer of the treas- 
ury for the daimyo of Nakatsu but at heart he was a scholar of the old 
school who objected to having his children taught arithmetic, thought 
musical instruments wicked, and forbade attendance at plays. His 
mother, to whom many touching references are made, was charitable 
and sympathetic, encouraging the boy in his. efforts to raise himself 
out of the boredom and frustration of village life. 

Yukichi’s first experiment in things novel turned out well. He 
stamped on a charm paper to test the powers of the gods. Unharmed 
by heavenly wrath, he threw away a shrine tablet, substituting therefor 
a cobblestone. Thereafter the current superstitions had no terrors for 
him. His whole life was inspired by this contempt for traditionalism 
and cant, a struggle against powerful currents of popular feeling. At 
nineteen he left his village for Nagasaki, to learn Dutch and gunnery. 
Thence, after a few months, he proceeded to Osaka where he spent 
five years in the same pursuit. Earning his living by such menial serv- 
ices as the American college youth often finds necessary, he became 
thoroughly versed in the Dutch language, only to find, upon the open- 
ing of the treaty era, that English was destined to be the principal 
vehicle of his country’s foreign relations. Without resentment he turned 
to English, which he mastered well enough to be appointed interpreter 
to the foreign office. 

Student life in Osaka in the fifties was hard. Books were so scarce 
that the students had to copy the texts on cheap paper with hand-made 
quills. One Dutch dictionary served the whole school. Living was 
rough and ready, with much drinking, street-brawling and frequenting 
of bawdy-houses. Fukuzawa had no taste for the “nightless city” but 
admits with regret that he loved to drink. A more savory sort of 
student diversion was found in the spring-time picnics to view the 
peach-blossoms. 

Three times, all before the Restoration, the vigorous young samurai 
went abroad, twice to America and once to Europe. As a servant to 
Captain Kimura he travelled on the first Japanese ship to cross the 
Pacific, to be charmed with American hospitality and astonished at 
ice-water in summer, horse-drawn carriages, and ball-room dancing— 
described by a companion as “ladies and gentlemen hopping about 
together.” On the European mission of 1861, lamps and rice were 
taken to guide and sustain the members. O-metsuké, or censors, accom- 
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panied the mission to watch their own colleagues, a precaution which 
Fukuzawa termed “carrying the policy of seclusion all around Europe 
on a tour of friendship.” The nucleus of a scientific library and notes 
on hospital administration, banking practice, postal systems, conscrip- 
tion, etc., were the prized results of this expedition for Fukuzawa. 

Japan was more than ever anti-foreign when the mission returned 
after a year. The British legation secretary, Richardson, had been killed 
by samurai enraged at his seeming insolence to their feudal lord, and 
England was pressing for heavy indemnities and other penalties. At 
this point appears the one important observation of the book on puliti- 
cal matters: “Tokugawa [i.e. the shogunate] if closely examined, was 
the leading opponent of foreign intercourse in Japan.” This being 
true, it is apparent why the samurai, to whom Japan was sacred soil, 
should have felt free to resist a foreign program which to them had 
the appearance of armed invasion. To Fukuzawa this view was mis- 
taken, not only in its interpretation of the foreign attitude but in its 
failure to appreciate the benefits of foreign intercourse. He was whole- 
heartedly in favor of the fullest possible knowledge of Western ideas. 
Holding this view he felt himself in danger and feared to leave his 
home after dark. Maintaining his principles, however, he devoted his 
energies to education and writing, to the great profit of his countrymen. 

Moving to Yedo, now Tokyo, he established a school which grew 
so rapidly in numbers that he was forced to obtain larger quarters. In 
1868, with skirmishes between the shogun’s supporters and the im- 
perial troops going on about him, he erected a new building and 
named his school “Keio.” His humble foundation, supported by the 
gifts of students, was the first modern university in Japan and for a 
time was the only institution of its kind, the schools supported by the 
shogunate having been disrupted by the Restoration. One reads with 
amazement the statement that in 1871 eleven acres in the heart of 
Tokyo were purchased by Fukuzawa for five hundred yen. Tuition fees 
replaced the gifts, discipline was inaugurated, ceremonial bowing dis- 
pensed with. English studies were placed first in the curriculum; Chi- 
nese, which the founder regarded as decadent, was retained but in a 
distinctly secondary status. 

Toward the end of his life Fukuzawa became reconciled with the 
Government’s policies, which he then regarded as liberal, apparently 
because the older attitude of suspicion toward things occidental had 
been discarded. He explains at considerable length his earlier aversion 
from the many opportunities that came to him to take office. Basically 
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it was due to his dislike for the clan spirit, which inculcated an unques- 
tioning, and to him degrading, humility in the presence of rank, and 
discounted individual worth. He resented as a boy the airs put on by 
his playmates slightly higher in the social scale, and maturity only 
intensified his contempt for haughtiness on the one hand and sub- 
servience on the other. We find no blind worship of bushido in this 
book—nor do we find it in the Saionjt. The clear crystal of democracy 
was the lens through which Fukuzawa looked at life from beginning 
to end. In these days of its disparagement in all countries, we may 
well quote these brief paragraphs, the creed of a liberal: 


After all, the purpose of my entire work has not only been to gather 
young men together and give them the benefit of foreign books, but 
to open this “closed” country of ours and bring it wholly into the light 
of Western civilization. For only then may Japan become strong in 
both the arts of war and peace, and take a place in the forefront of 
the progress of the world. 

I was not satisfied merely to advocate it by word of mouth. I felt 
that I must practice it in my actual life, and that there would be no 
excuse if there was the least disagreement between my words and 
conduct. Hence my self-discipline and my household economy so as 
never to be dependent on other men. At the same time I did not 
hesitate if I saw anything that was necessary in advancing the cause 
of civilization whether it met with the general approval or not. 


I quote these words for the spirit that is in them, not for their too 
fattering reference to Western civilization. Was Fukuzawa dazzled 
by its “light” as were so many oriental progressives in that period? 
It may seem that he was. The tempo of reform that he set may have 
been too fast. But we learn from his views on education that he 
opposed Confucian teachings because he found them lacking in the 
two bases that seemed to him most important: “number and reason,” 
it. science, the guide to physical action, and “independence,” the 
criterion of moral conduct. He ascribed the superiority of occidental 
civilization in “wealth, armament and general well-being” to the prin- 
ciples of science and democracy, and it was to strengthen rather than 
destroy oriental civilization—which he finds superior in some respects— 
that he counseled the incorporation of such principles. 

We look in vain for evidences of internationalism in his self-revela- 
tions. Japan’s victory in the war with China fills him with exultation. 
He is confident that China cannot attain to civilization under the 
Manchu Government, but must destroy it and rebuild the whole nation 
from its foundations. There is an interesting, though apparently un- 
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conscious, application of Mencius and Laotze in his advice to his own 
clan to sell its armaments, since “a weak clan cannot commit a sin.” 
But he holds the opposite ideal for his country. 

Fukuzawa makes no reference to his association with Count Okuma 
in the founding of the Progressive Party (Kaishinto), progenitor of the 
present Minseito. He does reveal his authorship of an article in the 
Hochi which favored the establishment of a national Diet. In 1882 he 
founded the newspaper Jiji Shimpo, an enterprise in nonpartisanship, as 
he terms it. He instructed his assistants to write extremely or severely if 
circumstances warranted, but never to write what they would be un- 
willing to say to a “victim” face to face. The sense of proportion that 
dignified his career as an educator and publicist was present in his 
family relations. We find it expressed on a concluding page: 


Although I give the best of my ability to the management of the 
institution (Keio) and put all my heart into it for its future and its 
improvement, yet I never forget that all my personal worries and 
immediate concerns are but a part of the “comedy” of this “floating 
world,” our entire lives but an aspect of some higher consciousness, 
And so while I am using my brain in present labor, my mind finds 


truer rest. 
Harovp S. Quiciey 


Renascent Mexico, Edited by Hubert Herring and Herbert 
Weinstock. Introduction by Ernest Gruening. New York: Covic 
Friede. 1935. pp. 322. $2.50. 


M.. Husert Herrino’s work as the executive director of 
the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America is well 
known and highly appreciated in the three Americas. For ten years 
he has studied Latin America and tried to effect a better understand- 
ing, preaching better mutual relations and interpreting mutual mis- 
understandings, in good-will tours, articles and lectures. The yearly 
Seminar in Mexico organized by him developed from a modest experi- 
ment into a recognized institution, made friends everywhere on the 
American continent and did not fail to influence public opinion. Under 
President Roosevelt’s administration Mr. Herring has the satisfaction 
of witnessing a change of United States policy in the direction he has 
always advocated, and Secretary of State Cordell Hull now finds an 
enthusiastic supporter in the former critic of the Department. 
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Renascent Mexico is an outgrowth of the Tenth Seminar conducted 
in Mexico by the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America. It is a collection of essays dealing with various aspects of 
Mexican life, including politics, economy, education, literature, arts 
and music. The contributors present a cross section of intellectuals 
from the United States and Mexico; but although highly stimulating, 
the volume suffers from a lack of planning. The topics are incidental 
and isolated, not always logically motivated and interconnected. Less 
systematic than its predecessor, The Genius of Mexico (lectures de- 
livered before the Fifth Seminar in Mexico, 1930), Renascent Mexico 
is more mature in its methods of attack, but its character is more gen- 
eral than informative and analytical. 

The general tendency of the essays is toward liberal or radical senti- 
mentalism. A few years ago Professor Redfield published his fascinat- 
ing study of Tepoztlan, a Mexican village under pre-machine age con- 
ditions. Some years later Stuart Chase, tired of capitalism in the United 
States, undertook a sentimental journey to Mexico and returned a 
pathetic admirer of Tepoztlan. This admiration, a kind of protest 
against the “Middletown” life painted by Robert S. Lynd, against the 
domination of the material side of life, became a favorite game of 
intellectuals in the United States. This “Tepoztlanism” is in one or 
another way the red thread linking the contributors. They forget that 
for Mexico “Middletown” is economically still a faraway ideal. Even 
in discussing “Archaeological Sites Today,” Mr. Herbert J. Spinden 
speaks of “those slaves of comfort and of the conveniences of our 
machine civilization.” The visitors from the United States idealize 
patriarchal primitive conditions and develop an admiration for the 
Mexican Indian reminiscent of the cult of the “noble savage” in eigh- 
teenth century European literature. The Mexican contributors are often 
more urban and realistic; even when using the “back to the Aztecs” 
ideology they do not underestimate the necessity of material progress; 
their “Tepoztlanism” results in economic nationalism. 

As might be expected in this kind of enterprise the quality of the 
essays is rather uneven. They range from flowery declamation to dry 
academic presentation. The center of interest of the volume is in two 
essays dealing with Mexico’s six year plan, wherein Ramén Beteta 
presents some of its economic aspects and Professor Ch. L. Jones 
criticizes its defects. Sefior Beteta describes its agricultural and labor 
policy and rather deplores the fact that it “frankly orients the policy 
of the government toward a rural bourgeoisie”; he would prefer “aban- 
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donment of private ownership of the land, converting the small com. 
munal holding into the center of rural economy” (idealization of the 
Mexican village community ejido—Tepoztlanism!); he admits the 
vagueness of the labor program but still considers the plan itself pro. 
gressive. Professor Jones discusses the highly nationalistic tone of the 
plan. Defense and criticism alike emphasize the scarcely recognized 
fact that the six year plan tends to bring Mexico definitely on the road 
of capitalistic development and estranges it from the idea of socialism. 
Its agricultural policy can be compared with Stolypin’s reforms in pre- 
war Russia, which also attempted to fortify the small individual land- 
owner in an effort to create a middle class. 

Unfortunately the economic part of the volume contains, besides the 
discussion of the six year plan, only a superficial article on “Banking 
in Mexico” and does not give any information on Mexican industry, 
agriculture, currency or public finance. It does not attempt to discuss 
the ideological movements of modern Mexico and neglects entirely its 
present problems of government and administration. The best essay 
in the volume is doubtless that on “Folkways and City Ways,” by 
Robert Redfield, which presents an illuminating summary of his long 
years of study. The reader can enjoy it and rest on it. Moisés Sdenz 
develops his well known ideas on “Indian Mexico”; Stanley Rypins 
unsuccessfully compares the Mexican and Russian revolutions; Professor 
Edwin M. Borchard of Yale, in discussing “International Relations on 
the American Continents,” overestimates the importance of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. The Mexican folk dance, music, and novel find competent 
interpreters in Frances Toor, Carlos Chavez and Berta Gamboa de 
Camino, while Professor Elizabeth Wallace contributes a study of some 
modern Mexican poets. Contemporary Muscovite tones are rather strong 
in Diego Rivera’s discussion of “Plastic Art in Pre-Conquest Mexico.” 

Mr. Ernest Gruening opens the volume with a prologue on “The 
Meaning of Mexico,” and Mr. Herring closes it with an able sum- 
mary of “America and the Americas.” 


J. F. Normano 


’ 


SourHeast oF ZamBoaNnca. By Vic Hurley. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1935. pp. 240. $3.00. 


: te is a book about snakes—and cocoanuts—and the Philip- 
pines. It succeeds in being mildly entertaining, but seems a quite un- 
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important contribution to the literature on snakes—and cocoanuts—and 
the Philippines. Its importance should, therefore, lie in its portrayal 
of the life of the author in the tropics; his reactions to the natives and 
to the Westerners who, beaten by their experiences in a strange land, 
had “missed too many boats”; in the philosophy that may evolve from 
loneliness in a spot that is rather terrifying. 

When Vic Hurley is being, let us say, just Vic Hurley and is run- 
ning along in his narrative merely for the sake of telling his story, 
he is amusing and entertaining, even though a great deal that he tells 
is not particularly new. There are, however, passages that remind one 
that after all he and Max Miller (the man who Covered the Water- 
front, with a successful book) were classmates at the University of 
Washington and that Max Miller has written the introduction to this 
book. Miller’s style is rather peculiarly his own; his short, incomplete 
sentences please by their completeness of thought, or by the unexpected 
connotation of familiar words. It would not be fair to accuse Mr. 
Hurley of deliberately imitating this style; but he has passages which 
approximate to it, and the result is often merely incomplete sentences 
and rather dull words, and thoughts that are by no means unique. 

It would not be surprising to find Southeast of Zamboanga among 
the best sellers. It has an attractive jacket and suggests instructive 
reading about far places and strange peoples. The great public may 
even be attracted by the very name of Zamboanga. 

& FP. 


BrropipzHANTsy NA Amure. (THE BrrospipjANs ON THE AMuR) 
(In Russian) By M. Goldstein, translated from the Hebrew by 
D. Lipshits. Moscow: published by Zmes. 1934. pp. 133. Ir. 


I. story form, briefly and unpretentiously, this book describes 
the struggle of a commune in Birobidjan, the Jewish autonomous region 
of the Soviet Union, to provide themselves with hay. The president of 
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the commune tells the members: “Last year was bad. There was no hay, 
This year there must be. Without hay we will perish. Hay for the cattle, 
hay for the horses—that means bread for the people. . . . This is the 
decisive year. And for the whole Far East. The frontiers must be 
strengthened. . . . Our frontier will be strong when we are a strong 
out-post.” 

Before the haymakers set out for the island on the Amur river 
where they are going to mow, the head of one of the shock brigades 
warns them that it will be no light work: “We are going to work on the 
Amur. . . . Mosquitoes will bite. But you know it won’t do to complain, 
we have to work. We have to fulfill the plan, fellows, we must re- 
member that.” 

The work on the island is vividly described as the hay is mown and 
the ricks are gradually filled despite constant difficulties. The machines 
are delayed, and work must at first be carried on by hand. Rain threatens 
and at last arrives. 

The Amur becomes swollen and the island is gradually flooded. 
Warning comes that they must leave, but the cutter which can take 
off the machinery and the horses arrives only after days of waiting, 
when all the workers have been sent off in boats except four who have 
stayed with the horses and machines. But the hay will be safe in the 
ricks. The plan has been fulfilled. Seventy thousand poods of hay has 
been secured for the commune. 

Interwoven in the story of pioneer struggle with the elements are other 
themes: the assimilation into the group of the Americans who have 
come to Birobidjan to settle and to help build socialism in this portion 
of the territory of the Soviet Union that has been allotted to the Jews 
as a part of the Soviet nationality policy; socialist competition; the gradual 
unmasking of various discordant elements in the commune, such as the 
hankerer after the old regime, or the individualist who liked the com- 
mune when it was small and not well organized. The main protagonist 
of the story, however, is the determination to fulfill the plan despite 
all obstacles. 

This determination makes of the story something more than a tale of 
man pitting his strength against the forces of nature. It links this nar- 
rative of Jewish colonization in Far Eastern Siberia with the building of 
Magnitogorsk and the struggle at Stalingrad to turn out roo tractors 
a day. 

K. B. 
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Paciric Ocean. (Tikntt Oxean) (Jn Russian) Published quar- 
terly by the Pacific Ocean Cabinet of the Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and World Politics of the Communist Academy. 


ds first issue of the Soviet quarterly Pacific Ocean was re- 
viewed in an earlier issue of Paciric Arrairs. The third and fourth num- 
bers, completing the first year of publication of Pacific Ocean, are subject 
in some degree to the same criticism of one-sidedness as the first. The 
great majority of the articles are exhaustive examinations of the internal 
and external problems of Japan. A similar analysis of the economic and 
political elements behind the external acts of other nations bordering on 
the Pacific would correct the balance and add weight to the general con- 
clusions reached about the counterforces in the international relations of 
the area. 

The value of this periodical for foreign readers is in its use of docu- 
ments and correspondence not generally accessible, its reviews of non- 
Russian publications, and its clear-cut presentation of the Soviet analysis 
of Pacific problems, given in the leading articles. 

Among the most interesting of the documents appearing in these four 
issues are: “Extracts from the Report made by the Prime Minister of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic to the VII Great Hural” (No. 1, 1935) 
giving a full account of the change in policy of the government of Outer 
Mongolia, following an attempted uprising in 1932; the translation of a 
pamphlet issued by the Press Bureau of the Japanese War Ministry on 
“The Real Significance of State Defence and an Appeal for Its Reinforce- 
ment” (No. 1, 1934) presenting the ideological point of view now being 
encouraged in Japan; and the various letters from China and Manchuria, 
giving detailed accounts of the movements of the Partisan and Commu- 
nist groups in those regions. 

Members of the IPR should be particularly interested in the reviews 
of Empire in the East and of Paciric Arrairs (No. 1, 1934 and No. 1, 
1935, respectively). These long reviews in great detail point out what the 
U.S. S. R. considers the inconsistencies or weaknesses in the arguments 
of the foreign writers and especially stress the differences of opinion be- 
tween them, as an indication of the opposing tendencies and the uncer- 
tainties in international policies. In this connection Pacific Ocean is dis- 
tinguished from Paciric Arrairs by the agreement in opinion of the 
various contributors. While this might seem to indicate some super- 
imposed policy of the magazine, the explanation lies in the fact that the 
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contributors to Pacific Ocean in contrast to those of Paciric AFrains 
represent a unity of economic interests and all construct their arguments 
around the same interpretation of history, Dialectical Materialism. Since 
the logic of their arguments seems incontrovertible and the source ma- 
terial used is in many cases the same as that used by foreign writers, 
the unanimity of opinion expressed in the magazine lends weight to 
rather than detracts from the value of the conclusions reached. 

The analysis of the international situation in the Pacific as given in 
Pacific Ocean is represented in terms of the policies of Japan, England, 
and the United States. The Soviet Union is left on the side, as its peace 
policy is considered a known and stable factor in the equation. China’s 
position is not treated in great detail, because it is regarded as an object 
and not a subject in the situation, due to its growing internal discords 
arising from the Communist and Anti-Imperialist movements and to its 
economic condition, ruined by the United States silver policy and the 
penetration of Japanese industry. 

Japan is viewed as being driven toward war by the aspirations of its 
militarists and by the threat to its economic position. Dependent as it is 
on foreign sources of raw materials and foreign markets, Japan’s internal 
economy is endangered by the world trend toward economic nationalism. 
Factors forestalling this war are seen to be the growth of internal dis- 
orders, arising particularly from the economic position of the semi-feudal 
agricultural population; the weakness of Japan’s financial position due 
to inflation and military expenditures; Japan’s difficulty in establishing 
itself in China to secure its rear in case of war; its lack of an ally to 
furnish financial aid and to offset the possibility of the entry of the 
United States into the war; and the growing strength of the U. S. S. R., 
regarded as its first enemy for political, economic, and strategic reasons. 

“The position of England is extremely difficult, in as much as Japanese 
exports of cheap goods already threaten English exports at least as seri- 
ously as and perhaps more seriously than did German exports up to 1914. 
At the same time Japan has not started to export capital and the ruling 
capitalist groups of England see in Japan the only counterbalance against 
the threat of world political and financial hegemony of the United 
States.” (“Anglo-Japanese Struggle for ‘World Markets,” F. Utley, No. 1, 
1934.) In addition to this is the fact that the Dominions in general, 
with the possible exception of Australia which is at present greatly 
benefiting from Japanese purchases, favor the United States rather than 
Japan as the dominating power in the Pacific. With the apparent with- 
drawal of the United States from the Pacific (The Philippine Independ- 
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ence Act) and the growing aggressions of Japan, England no longer is 
able to play its old game of balancing the United States against Japan, 
and seems to be tending toward alignment with the United States, as is 
indicated by the proposed joint loan by England and the United States 
to China. In the opinion of Soviet writers, “In the hands of England to a 
considerable degree lies the decision of the question of whether or not 
the Japanese-Soviet war will begin.” (“Lines of Expansion of Japanese 
Imperialism,” Yota, No. 11, 1935.) This rests on England’s choice be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 

The Soviet interpretation is that the United States, on the surface, ap- 
pears to be changing its Far Eastern policy. Its preoccupation with 
internal affairs and its present weakness in naval strength make it un- 
willing to carry its support of the “Open Door Policy” to its logical con- 
clusion of armed intervention, especially in the face of the apathy of the 
European powers. (Stimson alone took a strong stand in 1931.) However 
this is regarded only as a temporary turn-about. Evacuation of the 
Philippines and public pronouncements of isolation policy do not change 
the basic aims of the United States in the Pacific. America is now trying 
to reverse positions with England, balancing England against Japan. Evi- 
dences in support of the contention that America intends to remain a 
Pacific power are: recognition of the U. S. S. R.; construction of fortifica- 
tions in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands; passage of the Vinson Act for 
naval construction; retirement from the Philippines, the weakest point 
in its Pacific position. In short, the Soviets characterize the United States 
policy as “to be quiet and to build” and Roosevelt as “the most active 
leader and guide of American naval policy.” This analysis of the Ameri- 
can position would be stronger if in Pacific Ocean there appeared some 
elaboration of the statement that America’s present policy of apparent 
isolation “in no degree softens or changes the basic contradictions of 
interest of Japan and the United States, arising especially from the huge 
potential significance of the Chinese market,” (“The Strategic Situation 
in the Pacific,” L. Ivanov, No. 11, 1935) and if a more thorough analysis 
were made of the internal factors behind the various tendencies in the 
United States’ Far Eastern policy. 

In addition to the majority of the articles which deal with the ma- 
noeuvres of the great Powers for positions in the Far East, there have 
appeared a few interesting articles on other subjects, such as “What Is 
Happening in Siam” (No. u, 1935); “The Struggle for the Australian 
Market” (No. 1, 1934); “China and Silver” (No. u, 1934); “The Eco- 
nomic Survey of the Soviet Far East” (No. 11, 1935). It is to be hoped 
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that in future numbers of Pacific Ocean these miscellaneous articles will 
be increased without detriment to that thorough discussion of the current 
problems of greatest importance in the international relations in the 
Pacific Area, which makes Pacific Ocean a valuable addition to the lit. 
erature on Pacific matters. 

Harriet Moore 


STRATEGY AND Tactics oF THE COMINTERN IN THE Nationat- 
CotoniAL REvoLuTION. BAsED ON THE EXAMPLE OF CHINA. Mos- 
cow: Institute of World Economics and World Politics. 1934. 


pp. 394. (In Russian) 


re is a collection of most important documents of the 
Third International or Comintern, pertaining to the national-colonial 
problem in general and in China, as a semi-colonial country, in par- 
ticular. The documents were selected and the explanatory notes written 
by Mr. G. Kara-Mourza, under the editorship of Mr. P. Mif, one of the 
leading specialists of the Research Institute of China which is a part of 
the Communist Academy at Moscow. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first consists of the “pro- 
grams” worked out by the Comintern on the national-colonial problem. 
It includes the report made by Lenin before the Second Congress of 
that revolutionary body, in 1020, and actually presents all the basic 
principles on which the entire policy of the Comintern in respect to this 
problem was constructed. It was elaborated by the theses presented to 
the Fourth Congress, in 1922, which offered an analysis of the revolu- 
tionary movement in the Orient in general and laid emphasis on the 
agrarian revolution as the only real step toward emancipation from the 
foreign yoke. Together with the report of Lenin and a number of reso- 
lutions passed by the Comintern and here included, these theses consti- 
tute the foundation for the understanding of the Comintern’s stand on 
these problems. The resolutions of the Sixth Congress, in 1928, being 
passed after the defeat of the Chinese Revolution in 1927, incorporated 
the experiences of that period. They also offered a keen Marxian analysis 
of the colonial economics and imperialistic policies of the powers toward 
the colonial and semi-colonial countries. 

The second part deploys a large collection of papers covering two 
earlier periods of the Chinese Revolution; that between 1925 and 1927, 
prior to the formation of the Nanking regime, and that which began 
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with the collapse of the Wuhan group and ended with the short-lived 
Commune of Canton. The third part gives the documents pertaining to 
what is called, in the classification offered by Stalin, the third or Soviet 
period of the Chinese Revolution. This part of the account extends 
from 1927 to December 1933, the date of the report of Mr. Wang 
Ming, the Chinese delegate to the Comintern, before the Thirteenth 
Plenary Session of the Executive Committee of the Third International. 

From this volume can be learned many details of the strategy and 
tactics of the Comintern in regard to the Chinese Revolution. China was 
selected as an example because, in the opinion of the compilers, China 
is now at the head of the national revolutionary movement in the colo- 
nial world. The resolution passed by the Thirteenth Plenary Session 
asserted that the Chinese Revolution had already become a very impor- 
tant factor in world politics. From these exceedingly interesting docu- 
ments we learn that in the opinion of the Comintern the ways and 
means by which the proletariat of various nations is expected to reach 
its goal, the obtaining of political power, are to be different. We are 
told that a certain homogeneity in the intermediate stages through 
which they can achieve socialism is to be expected; but at the same time 
the Comintern, apparently, believes that whatever the peculiarities of a 
given nation, it may easily adapt itself to the Soviet system, as was 
stated by Lenin in 1920. 

In the case of China and other countries with a predominantly agri- 
cultural population, where the agrarian revolution is a prerequisite for 
success, the sovietization of villages seems to be not only in order but 
to be considered the most important step. This is, of course, contrary to 
the opinion of Mr. Trotzky and his followers, who declared that China 
cannot be sovietized because its movement is purely agrarian. In the 
documents offered in this volume it is asserted again and again that 
whatever the number of the industrial workers (and, of course, it is 
not large in China), the industrial proletariat was and is leading the 
revolution. Naturally the main strength is found in the villages, but it is 
also a fact that the widely fluctuating industrial population of China is 
to a great extent of rural origin and usually not entirely detached from 
the villagers. The contact seems to be natural, and the leadership real. 

In the opinion of Lenin, backward nations can skip the capitalistic 
stage of their delayed economic development and proceed through cer- 
tain intermediary stages toward socialism; but at the same time it ap- 
pears from the writings of the Comintern that it considers attempts to 
solve the agrarian problem by the immediate introduction of com- 
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munism to be, in the case of many of the oriental nations, absolutely 
wrong. One of the earlier documents, in discussing the Pacific problem 
in general, expresses the opinion that the economic rivalry among the 
powers with interests in Asia is getting so acute that a new World War 
seems unavoidable; unless, it is added, the war should be anticipated 
and so prevented by world-wide revolution. 

In the documents covering the 1925-27 period there is much illumina. 
tion on the phase when the communists cooperated with the Kuomin- 
tang. Certain new light is shed here on the so-called Nanking incident, 
and it becomes somewhat easier to understand the Wuhan period, for 
the errors of the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party are listed and 
discussed. The Eighth Plenary Session of the Executive Committee of 
the Comintern stressed, in the spring of 1927, the importance of the 
agrarian revolution and advocated a struggle for the so-called revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship; but the Wuhan group failed to ap. 
preciate the advice and instead of achieving supreme power renounced 
whatever power it possessed and capitulated before the Nanking de- 
mands. By the perusal of these documents one can better understand 
why the Wuhan group disintegrated. 

The third part of the book offers an extremely interesting picture of 
the development of the third or Soviet stage of the Chinese Revolution; 
and the report by Wang Ming to the Thirteenth Plenary Session, being 
the latest of the documents, gives a certain idea of the status of the 
Soviet movement in China up to the end of 1933. The most recent 
events, in 1934 and 1935, reports on which are so conflicting, are unfor- 
tunately not included in this book. 

It would be futile to attempt to make a selection of the most important 
documents and discuss their contents, for they are not only numerous 
but practically all of them are equally important. As a whole the book 
is not simply a collection of documents; it is a wide-ranging and syste. 
matic study of the Chinese problem. Of course the approach through- 
out is the orthodox Marxist method, which makes the work unacceptable 
in toto for many and incomprehensible for those who have no adequate 
acquaintance with Marxism. But for those who are interested in finding 
the truth in the truly scientific method, which is to learn the other side's 
opinion, this is an indispensable book. It is an indispensable source of 
documents for students of Chinese affairs, and very useful for students 
of world affairs as well. 

Vicror A. YAKHONTOFF 
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AMERICAN CONSULTATION IN Wortp Arrairs. By Russell M. 
Cooper. New York: Macmillan. 1934. pp. 406. $3.50 


: need for strengthening the existing peace machinery has 
been stressed at Geneva and elsewhere in the last few years, and serious 
efforts have been made to incorporate the principle of international con- 
sultation in the system of collective security. The question now becomes 
extremely important because the United States, Germany and Japan are 
outside the League of Nations; it seems likely to be a living issue in 
future discussions of the problem of security. Mr. Cooper has traced the 
relationship of consultation to the general organization of peace, and its 
precise bearing on disarmament. He insists on the need for effective 
American collaboration with the League, and has examined the methods 
by which it could be made effective. His study includes the consultation 
occasioned by the Sino-Russian dispute of 1929-30, the conflict in the 
Chaco and the Sino-Japanese and Leticia disputes. The scope and char- 
acter of consultation are defined in the preface as including: 


any form of communication between governments, whether formal or 
informal, whether through ordinary diplomatic channels or through 


elaborate conference. 
On page 23 this is elaborated as follows: 


The consultation envisaged in this book refers to the discussion among 
disinterested governments for the purpose of preventing or ending a 
war between two or more disputing nations. The disputants might or 
might not be included in the deliberations—that would be incidental. 
It is essentially a political process and thus differs from arbitration and 
judicial settlement as well as from commissions of inquiry and concilia- 
tion wherein the procedure is more juridical and non-governmental. It 
is more closely related to the familiar extensions of mediation and good 
offices except that of course several neutral governments must be cooperat- 
ing in the enterprise. Naturally the consultation considered here refers 
only to those cases wherein the third parties are conferring for the preser- 
vation of peace, and not to conspiracies designed to disrupt international 


order. 

Mr. Cooper divides the methods of consultation into two groups: 
those operating outside the League, by virtue of the Kellogg Pact or 
other instruments, and those involving collaboration with the League. 
The first method would be carried on either through ordinary diplo- 
matic channels or through a conference or commission. This method, 
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applied in the Sino-Russian dispute, reveals some serious defects, It 
rests upon no recognized authority and hence is always open to the 
charge of being unwarranted and presumptuous, and is in danger of 
conflicting with some other agency which is trying to settle the dispute. 
Consultation through a conference or commission outside the League, 
applied in the case of the Chaco, reveals a similar difficulty. “It js 
noteworthy,” the author observes, “that no power was ready to invoke 
the consultation clauses of the Nine-Power Treaty in either the Sino- 
Russian or Sino-Japanese dispute.” The second method, which the 
author considers ideal, is “one which includes all neutrals, which has an 
established and recognized authority and organism, and which will not 
conflict with any other peace machinery.” He argues that “the League 
of Nations, despite its manifest weaknesses, more adequately meets these 
requirements than does any other existing body,” and urges that: 


The best form of consultation would seem to be one in which the 
League could depend upon the steady collaboration of the United Stares 
and in which the latter could participate with dignity in the negotiations 
from the beginning, approving or opposing suggestions as experience 
might dictate and lending its full moral weight when required. 


Mr. Cooper also suggests that: 


The easiest way to obviate the present difficulties of direct consultation 
between the League and non-members would be to remove all legal 
objections by an international agreement explicitly providing for such 
cooperation. An amendment to the Covenant would resolve the consti- 
tutional problem but that would probably involve considerable delay. A 
much simpler method would be to provide for such consultation in a 
disarmament treaty, and a consultation provision was indeed included 
in the second British draft convention of May 24, 1933. . . . It is in the 
realm of this direct publication that one may expect the next develop 
ments in the organization of consultation. 


I agree with the author that the only obstacles to participation by the 
United States in such consultation are political; and they might be over- 
come if the United States were either to accept full membership in the 
League or obligatory consultation dependent upon substantial disarma- 
ment as provided in the original British draft convention for disarma- 
ment. I do not, however, share Mr. Cooper’s optimism, for he believes 
that the acceptance of the principle of obligatory consultation is more 
vital and important than the mere establishment of an elaborated con- 
sultation procedure. In spite of Secretary of State Stimson’s interpretation 
of the Kellogg Pact as recognizing an obligation to consult, and of its 
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subsequent endorsement by both the Republican and Democratic parties, 
the United States delegate at the Disarmament Conference rejected the 
obligatory character of the original British draft convention providing 
for international consultation. So long as the United States refuses to 
acept obligatory consultation, the difficulties of consultation as pointed 
out by Mr. Cooper could hardly be overcome. In view of the Senate’s 
recent rejection of the ratification of the World Court Protocol, more 
difficulties might be expected. 

Mr. Cooper calls attention to a radical change in the United States’ 
attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine, in that it is now not only permit- 
ting League intervention in American affairs but even soliciting its 
cooperation. “A mechanism of consultation [is] being established with 
an element of permanence and it [is] being expanded to apply to dis- 
putes in the American hemisphere.” The Monroe Doctrine, as a result, 
is “no longer a serious impediment to League action.” 

Guyyj1 Hosono 


NortH To THE Rime-Rincep Sun. By Isobel W. Hutchison. 
London: Blackie and Son. 1934. pp. Vili + 237. 125. 6d. 


in is a thrilling tale of adventure which has won for its 
author the much coveted Mungo Park medal of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society in recognition of her researches in Arctic Alaska. 
It is an account of dangers not only endured but actually enjoyed. The 
author started in May 1933 from Manchester on a cargo steamer for 
Panama, through the Canal and up to Vancouver, where she trans- 
ferred to a steamer going to Skagway, that gateway to the far-famed 
Klondike. She then went by rail to White Horse, by steamer down the 
Yukon River to Dawson City, and by steamer and plane to Nome 
in Alaska. 

Here she was delayed by serious ice conditions. No steamers were 
plying up the dangerous coast of Alaska, and it seemed as if she could 
go no farther, when the owner of a small motor schooner, the Trader, 
agreed to give her passage as far as Barrow. The owner, with two 
Icelanders, comprised the crew. Usually this trip took five days, but 
owing to ice it lasted five weeks. Alone with these three men, sleeping 
in a bunk in which she could not sit up straight, Miss Hutchison says 
the boat began to feel like “home” as she learned to sit back in the 
bunk without danger of injury, and enjoy the warm glow from the 
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stove. She learned also to cook and to prepare a meal at a moment's 
notice. “A Mulligan” was to her no longer a mysterious name but a 
savory stew of caribou meat with onions and potatoes and anything 
else handy. In the evenings she was taught to play checkers. | 

Her ultimate destination was ‘round the top of the map to Aklavik 
at the mouth of the MacKenzie River Delta. The most thrilling part 
of the trip follows. A man named Gus Masik agreed to take her in 
his little schooner from Barrow to his trading post at Sandspit. He 
said to her that “it sure would be bad luck when you have pushed 
so far, through so many obstacles, to turn back.” He also said he 
would treat her like a baby, and Miss Hutchison learned something 
of the true chivalrous protection with which a northern man treats 
a woman. She waited at Sandspit for five weeks till the ice along the 
shore was strong enough for dog-team travel. She spent the time 
alone with Gus, who told her: “You took awful chances travelling 
alone in these parts. This is the most Godforsaken corner of Uncle 
Sam’s attic. The revenue cutter never gets in here and I know several 
murderers at large. The U. S. A. ought to take a leaf out of the 
Mounted Police book across the border. That would not happen in 
Canada.” 

An Eskimo drove her by dog team to Aklavik where, after a wait of 
several weeks, giving her time to write her book, she took plane to Fort 
McMurray on the Athabasca River and from there the weekly train to 
Edmonton in Alberta. Only once does Miss Hutchison complain of 
hardship. When travelling by dog team along the frozen Arctic coast 
with Gus, a terrible blizzard overtook them. To save their lives Gus, 
with her assistance, built a snow house and they and four dogs passed 
the night in it. Miss Hutchison says it was not too comfortable and 
“her feet were cold.” 

This is no account of a mere foolhardy trip undertaken for adven- 
ture or notoriety, for Miss Hutchison was commissioned to collect 
flowers for the Royal Herbarium at Kew, and also to study Eskimo 
habits and to collect curios for the Museum of Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge. The list of plants published in the appendix shows that she 
was not idle, for she collected 700 specimens and 300 varieties. The 
determination of the species was done by the Director and his assistants 
at Kew. 

Miss Hutchison is incorrect in saying that no list of the plants in 
the Yukon and Alaska has been published, as a collection of 153 
species was made in 1899 by J. B. Tyrrell, and named and determined 
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by Professor John Macoun, the Dominion Botanist of the Canadian 
Geological Survey. This list was published in the Ostawa Field 
Naturalist in December, 1899, and the collection is in the Victoria 
Memorial Museum in Ottawa. Professor Macoun spent another sum- 
mer in the Klondike and made a large collection of plants himself. 
Dr. R. M. Anderson of the National Museum of Canada, Rt. Rev. 
Stringer, Bishop of the Yukon, and Mr. A. E. Porsild have collected 
large numbers of plants in northern Alaska. Many of these have 
already been described in the Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
tion 1913-1918, while others are carefully preserved and will doubtless 
be described as soon as possible. Mrs. George Black, wife of the Speaker 
of the Canadian House of Commons, also made a large collection of 
plants in the Yukon Territory. 

There are several errors in the chapters on the Klondike. The 
amount of gold produced is put at one billion dollars, which statistics 
show is five times too much. It was the Chilcoot pass, not the White 
pass, over which the great rush took place in ’98 into the Klondike 
and where such hardships and tragedies happened in the mad rush for 
gold. It was Skookum Jim, not Tagish Jim, who was one of the dis- 
coverers of the great alluvial gold deposits. However these few errors 
do not spoil the account of adventures cheerfully and uncomplainingly 
borne. The account of the trip should prove an inspiration to many— 
women especially, some of whom may be looking forward with dread 
to a trip, or possibly a home, in the northern wilds of Canada. The 
trend of civilization is moving northward owing to discoveries of 
precious metals in the great pre-Cambrian shield of North America. 
This year a stampede is expected to Lake Athabasca, where a big gold 
discovery has been made. A year or so ago large silver and radium 
deposits were found at Great Bear Lake, and now many men and 
women are making homes there. In Northern Ontario civilization is 
gradually pushing its way to Hudson Bay. 

Miss Hutchison’s tale should prove a best seller, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on the appearance of the book. It is well printed 
on excellent paper and easy to hold. There are charming illustrations 
from colored sketches and photographs by Miss Hutchison. A good 
map with the line of travel is at the back, and also the list of plants 
and curios collected. It is not only an interesting story, but will be a 
guide to students of botany, ethnology and geography, as well as to 


travellers. 
EpituH Tyrrevy 
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A Srupy or History. By Arnold ]. Toynbee. London: Oxford 
University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1934. 3 vols. pp. 1479. 52s. 6d. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. $17.50) 


ce total impression conveyed by Professor Toynbee’s Study 
is that of a notable work of art. Here are imaginative grasp of a vast 
subject and obvious mastery of detail; expression, aglow with conviction 
and a sense of discovery, which moves forward with ease and rapidity; 
a mode of thought which reaches beyond the factual to the realms of 
myth, poetry and symbolism. 

Professor Toynbee is dissatisfied with the uses to which men have put 
historical information. He is of the opinion that, under the influence of 
tendencies characteristic of the modern world, historical scholarship has 
substituted the nation for mankind, and thus diverted into a harmful 
channel the impulse to envisage and comprehend life as a whole. He 
asks, therefore, “Is there some intelligible field of historical study which 
is absolute and not merely relative to the particular social environment 
of particular historians?” and, by way of answer, undertakes to find 
some constant and absolute object of historical thought. To facilitate 
this undertaking he puts forward a particular case, and finds on exami- 
nation that English history is not intelligible when taken by itself. The 
“intelligible field of study” which is desired must be sought for, there- 
fore, in some larger unit than the nation; briefly, in the history of the 
wider society of which Great Britain is a member in common with other 
national states. The unit of which Great Britain is a part he calls “the 
Western Society”; and as this is seen at once to have definite limits in 
time and space, the conclusion is speedily reached that there are other 
“Societies” constituted in a similar ‘manner, and that the historian must 
now devote himself to the study of these major entities. 

The first product of Professor Toynbee’s inquiry is the conclusion 
that there are various “Societies” or “Civilizations” (for these terms are 
used interchangeably) which may be regarded as “representatives of the 
species.” His next step is to identify as many as possible of these entities, 
and in the course of his survey he discovers 21, of which five are living— 
the Western, Orthodox Christian, Islamic, Hindu and Far Eastern. The 
purpose behind this analysis is “to find out more about the species to 
which such societies belong,” and he points out that “the natural way to 
proceed is to make a comparative study of the societies belonging to 
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i.” This comparative study constitutes his undertaking, and the pro- 
dure followed is to investigate first “The Problem of the Geneses of 
Civilizations,” and second “The Problem of the Growths of Civiliza- 
tions.” The relative importance of the first of these problems may perhaps 
be judged by the fact that it occupies half of Volume I and all of Vol- 
ume II. The first problem is set by the fact that “we cannot date the 
emergence of the earliest known civilizations quite as far back as six 
thousand years,” whereas “primitive societies” have existed for a time 
which has been estimated at 300,000 years. The question arises, conse- 
quently, How is the relatively recent emergence of these civilizations 
to be accounted for? The “possible positive factors” in this process which 
Professor Toynbee examines are race and environment, and when these 
have been rejected he sets up his own theory of “the action of Challenge- 
and-Response”—primarily the challenge represented by the difficulties 
encountered in certain physical environments. The background of the 
second problem is the observation that, though civilizations, once 
brought to birth, have usually gone on growing, there are cases in which 
development has been arrested after birth—the Polynesians, the Esqui- 
maux, and the Nomads. The cause of the arrest in these cases is ex- 
plained as “a mental reversion . . . from the blundering but progressive 
mobility of reason to the infallible but inflexible rigidity of instinct.” 
From this conclusion he proceeds to his definition of progress as “a pro- 
gressive and cumulative increase both in outward mastery over the 
environment and in inward self-determination or self-articulation on the 
part of the individual or the society that is ‘in process of growth.” 

One striking feature of Professor Toynbee’s work is the manner in 
which he takes issue with the practice of historians by insisting that for 
the acquisition of knowledge we must have a number of objects to 
compare. One would have supposed that, after this obse. vation, he 
would have gone on to call attention to the possibility of comparing the 
histories of different political units; but, in common with Petrie, Speng- 
ler and other moderns, he turns at once to set up new entities for com- 
parison—his 21 “Societies” or “Civilizations.” Next he points out that 
the “true concern” of history is with the lives of these societies in both 
their internal and external aspects. So it appears that, in addition to 
creating entities in order that he may have objects to compare, he en- 
visages these entities as endowed with life, and consequently as subject 
to the vicissitudes of birth, growth, maturity and decay. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more explicit and outspoken than this reliance on an 
analogy which permits one to speak of civilizations not only as following 
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a normal course of development but as subject to the possibilities of 
abortion or miscarriage, of incurable disease, of violent death; an ap. 
alogy, in short, which opens the way to “the conception of a society 
cumbering the ground as a carcass, long after the life has gone out of 
the body.” 

Since the two principal divisions of the Study are concerned respec. 
tively with the “geneses” and the “growths” of civilizations, it is evident 
that the biological analogy is not employed by Professor Toynbee in a 
merely incidental manner. Now, in his criticism of the procedure of 
historians, he remarks that “historical thought takes a deep impress 
from the dominant institutions of the transient social environment in 
which the thinker happens to live.” It is a fair question, then, whether 
Professor Toynbee has considered the impress upon his own work of 
the dominant ideas of the transient social environment in which he 
happens to live. Further, would he agree, “if this impress proved to be 
so profound and so pervasive as actually to constitute the a priori 
categories in [his] mind,” that “this conclusion would bring our in- 
quiry to an end”? It is not an entirely simple matter to recognize that 
we are almost wholly unable to adopt a critical attitude toward the 
ideas which we have absorbed from our environment; these ideas, in- 
deed, are the atmosphere in which intellectually we live, move and have 
our being. Nevertheless, we cannot hope to gain a new outlook upon 
the world of human experience if we are unaware of the concepts we 
employ in our reconstruction of knowledge, and if we remain unaware 
of the sources from which these concepts have been derived. 

Now, when Professor Toynbee takes the position that the idea of 
“the Unity of History” is supported by the “misconception of the 
process of growth as a movement in a straight line,” he exhibits a sen- 
sitive reaction to an idea which is part and parcel of his intellectual 
environment—but he has not taken up the challenge presented by the 
anomaly. Had he followed up this clue by asking how anyone ever 
could have been led to think of “growth as a movement in a straight 
line,” he would have found that we owe the idea to the geometrizing 
interest of the seventeenth century; he would, however, have found in 
this “straight-line” conception a criticlsm of the biological analogy as a 
guiding principle in the study of history; he would have found, too, 
that “the misconception of the ‘Unity of History’ on a Western basis” 
is in reality the Christian interpretation of history as formulated by St. 
Augustine; and he would have found that the interpretation of St. 
Augustine was, in its turn, a protest against the conception of plural 
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‘geneses” and “growths” which he himself inherited from the Greeks. 
Indeed, he would also have found that in asserting that progress involves 
an “inward self-determination or self-articulation on the part of the 
individual or the society that is in process of growth,” he was reformu- 
ting with sympathy and insight the Stoic conception of progressio. 
Professor Toynbee’s work is distinguished by the remarkable manner 
in which he has absorbed and utilized the resources of historical knowl- 
edge which are available at the present time; it is no less distinguished 
by the manner in which he has absorbed interpretative ideas which have 
remained constant in European thought from the time of Thales. And 
here is a situation in which his theory of “Challenge-and-Response” 
may receive, shall we say, “experimental” demonstration. We need new 
knowledge in the sphere of human affairs; the old conceptions (em- 
bodied in this Study of History) lead only to the reemployment of poetry 
and myth, This constitutes the challenge; is it possible for us, in response, 
to free ourselves from the intellectual bondage of outworn directive 


concepts? 
FREDERICK J. TEGGART 


FirtH Pactric Science Concress Procegpines. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1934. 5 vols., 4227 pp. $20.00 the 
set, post paid. 


Dic Fifth Pacific Science Congress, held in Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C., in June, 1933, was attended by upwards of 400 persons 
representing 17 countries. The purpose of the Congress, which is held 
at intervals of not less than three years, is to bring together representatives 
of each branch of science in which research is being done in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

The 1933 Congress was organized in two main divisions, biological 
sciences and physical sciences. Six symposium meetings were held, at 
which subjects of general interest were discussed. A second series of 
general meetings provided two sessions for the division of physical sci- 
ences and two for the division of biological sciences. Afternoon sessions 
provided an opportunity to engage in more specialized discussions on 
topics of peculiar interest. In all 531 papers were presented, which have 
been published in the Proceedings. 

Volume I includes chapters on the history of the Pacific Science 
Association, the organization of the Fifth Congress, a complete list of 
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those in attendance, verbatim accounts of the addresses by official dele. 
gates, and the proceedings of the inaugural and general business meet. 
ings. Complete reports of the work done by the Standing Committees, 
appointed at the Fourth Congress in Java, are also included. Of these 
two deserve special mention—the report on the oceanography of the 
Pacific by Dr. T. Wayland Vaughan, and the report on the protection 
of nature by Dr. C. Skottsberg of Sweden. Also included in Volume | 
are the 55 papers presented in the six symposia. 

The remaining four volumes contain the papers presented in the four 
divisional symposia and the 16 sections. In the organization of the scien. 
tific program, the aim was to obtain a conspectus of the current situation 
in respect to particular fields of work, and to indicate any openings for 
research that would be likely to yield profitable results. Leading scientists 
were invited to contribute papers on specified subjects, and representa. 
tive institutions were requested to cooperate with the Committee by 
arranging for further contributions under the principal heads selected 
for discussion. 

The distribution of the papers by sections is as follows: 

Astronomy (21 papers), Geodesy and Geography (33), Geology and 
Mineral Resources (32), Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism (51), 
Oceanography (33), Radio (13), Seismology and Volcanology (45) 
Agriculture (18), Anthropology (24), Animal Diseases (21), Botany 
(33), Entomology (34), Fisheries (38), Forestry (27) and Zoology (27). 

The Proceedings of the Congress thus present an authoritative and 
up-to-date account of the research work in the biological and physical 
sciences at present in progress or contemplated in the principal countries 
of the Pacific area. 

Ss. j.c. 


Tue Future or Monetary Poutcy. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1935. pp. ix + 219. 
$4.00. 


’ 


hae report on international monetary problems follows a 
previous report on Monetary Policy and the Depression. Today, when 
monetary policy must be considered in connection with both domestic 
and international affairs, any attack of a fundamental nature on this 
most important of economic problems must be regarded as a valuable 
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contribution. According to the authors, the monetary problem—that 
of providing and operating a thoroughly satisfactory currency and 
credit machine—cannot be solved easily or finally before a distant 
future. In this report, however, is to be found a general discussion of 
certain economic fundamentals which goes on more specifically to 
examine the reaction between monetary policy and the general pace of 
economic activity. Thereafter the weapons at the disposal of the finan- 
cial authorities are examined, and the significance of an international 
monetary standard and the working of the gold standard. The book 
ends with a discussion of certain problems of monetary reconstruction. 

Whether or not one agrees with the findings, the report will be 
found instructive and the factors upon which the constructions are 
based are clearly brought out. As the authors point out, the economic 
world of today can be examined from two aspects. 


From one point of view, it is a single economic unit which allows of 
specialization on an international basis, and provides the largest—and 
therefore most economic—markets. From another point of view it is 
composed of a mosaic of separate units, each with its own Govern- 
ment, its own monetary system, its own population, and its own indebt- 
edness, which cannot be transferred. Corresponding to these two aspects 
are the two aims which monetary policy must seek to serve: on the 
one hand, to minimize disturbance in the terms on which the cur- 
rencies of different national units exchange against each other, so that 
it is possible to gauge investment opportunities on a world basis and 
not merely on a narrow national basis; on the other, to preserve a 
reasonable continuity of values throughout the different national units. 
Neither the two aspects, nor the two aims, are completely contradic- 
tory one to another. The economic world is at the same time both 
national and international, and any projected monetary arrangements 
must recognize these facts. Only from a very narrow point of view 
are internal continuity of values and external stability a contradiction 
in terms; in fact, it is truer to say that they are complementary, since 
neither can be attained if the other is completely ignored. Monetary 
policy must seek to harmonize these two aims as far as possible. 


The authors point out that it is most desirable 


That as far as possible arrangement should be on a world basis, but 
this possibility depends entirely on the assurance that can be given to 
individual! countries that if they specialize they will not find themselves 
left stranded and bankrupt under the impact of economic change. 


They consequently conclude that some form of international ma- 
chinery is required if such a state of affairs is to be brought about 
and suggest that the Bank for International Settlements provides the 
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nucleus for such machinery. However, they admit that while theoreti- 
cally the possibilities of combining internal and external stability 
through management of currency are much greater than is often sup- 
posed, nevertheless practical difficulties remain; and thus seemingly, 
while they have pointed out the problems, they have not added rauch 
to their solution. Nevertheless, if their objective has been to provide a 
background of established fact and of current theory on which to 
attempt to solve these vexatious problems, they have succeeded 
admirably. 
Epwarp Stone 


DtaLocuEs IN THE Eastern Turki Diacecrt. By Sir E. Denison 
Ross, c.1.£., and Rachel O. Wingate. London: Royal Asiatic 
Society. 1934. 


Wri a knowledge of Turki one can travel from Western 
Kansu, in China, to the Danube, or from Vladivostok to the Polish 
frontier, and in every part of the East one is likely to come across men 
who speak one or other form of the language. I have used it in talk- 
ing to a Turkish ex-officer in Western Yiinnan, with two Kashgarian 


“eye-doctors” at Changsha, on the Yangtze, with a Dungani Imam at 
Tsining Chou, in Shantung, with a Kucha ne’er-do-well at Tsinan, also 
in Shantung, with a wandering Pathan who had travelled in Russian 
Central Asia, with Kazan Tatar fur dealers at Yiinnanfu, the most 
extraordinary of all, with an Afghan from Budakshan who in 1931 was 
settled as a tailor and cloth merchant at Beppu, in Japan. Time given 
to learning Turki is time well spent. 

It would have been easier for me to learn Turki had this book 
then been available. I began with fifteen months in Peking with a 
Chinese-speaking Turki, followed by a year’s study, combined with 
hard work and long marches, in Central Asia; but all this was eleven 
years ago, and I do not assume that my memory is more accurate than 
these Dialogues in the few points I should like to raise. 

Eastern Turki is said to be the richest in vowel sounds of all lan- 
guages, but in practice the Kashgar Turki omits or slurs over many 
of his vowels. For instance my Kashgar servant, when asked to sug- 
gest a name for a newly acquired kitten, said that there used to be 
one in another foreigner’s house which had the name of P’s-k’t; in 
other words, Puss Cat. Presumably the romanization in this book is 
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intended to convey accurately the written form of the Turki words; 
but the written word and the living language are not always the same 
thing. Thus I am sure that I heard the Turki word for “meat” as 
gosh and the word for “that” as at; but Miss Wingate romanizes them 
as gusht and o. Miss Wingate renders the word for “gate” as dduza, 
while I used to romanize it as darwaza. Was my hearing at fault when 
it led me for over two years to romanize the word for “to stay at” 
as chiishmak, instead of tiishmak? The word, as written, certainly 
begins with a “t”; but surely, for reasons of euphony, it is pronounced 
as I used to romanize it. 

The word pawan is here given as the equivalent of “hunter,” an 
abbreviation of pahlawan, which I used frequently to hear in conver- 
sation in the sense of “hero,” but always at full length, not abbre- 
viated to pawan. In one instance the authors have made a mistake in 
rendering a Chinese loan-word used in Turki. Most of these loan- 
words are corrupt in form, because the Turki sense of euphony finds 
a number of Chinese sounds unsuitable. The word for “orderly” is in 
Turki pronounced jing-bing. Its true Chinese form is however not 
ching-ping (as here given) which would mean “picked troops,” but 
ch’in-ping, “a soldier in personal attendance.” Finally, the proof reader 
has allowed to pass uncorrected a curious slip in English, on page vii of 


the Introduction, in the phrase “as best as I was able.” 
ML... 


EpucaTIONAL PROBLEMS IN THE Far East AND THE Near East. 
By C. H. Becker. Published for the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education. London: Oxford University Press. 1934. 


PP. 44. 25. 


; small volume contains the thoughtful lectures of the 
late Kultus-Minister of Prussia delivered at the London Institute of 
Education only a few months before his death in 1933. The statements 
in this booklet are an excellent expression of enlightened modern opin- 
ion on the proper development of education in the West and the East. 
Dr. Becker, contrary to those who have succeeded him in directing 
Germany’s thought, throws over any idea of the complete superiority of 
the West or of any one country of the West. He recognizes peculiar 
virtues in various types of civilization and urges that no country or 
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region give up its unique heritage or allow foreign culture to be im. 
posed upon it through the powerful arm of education. 

Dr. Becker makes a most interesting point as to the different uses 
which Japan and other oriental countries have made of Western 
knowledge in the building of their educational systems. Contrary to 
the superficial general impression, Japan has remained more firmly 
implanted in its own culture than any other country of the Orient, 
While it has skillfully and industriously learned the science and the 
technology of the West, Japan has jealously guarded its family system, 
village organization, religio-nationalist concepts and ideals. For this 
reason Japan moves forward steadily and confidently. China, on the 
other hand, and many of the other countries of the Far and Near 
East, while they have not so completely acquired the tools and the 
technologies of the West, have tended to lose their own cultures in an 
attempt to import the very different concepts of civilization which have 
shaped the course of Europe and America. Japan, he says, has used 
the influence of the West for its own renaissance; other countries have 
tried to swallow Western civilization in an undigested and indigestible 
lump. 

The thesis of these lectures is that each country should build upon 
the foundations of its own culture. Each, with full respect for its own 
past and its own traditions, should use only such features of other 
civilizations as will help it to develop its own fullest expression. Accord- 
ing to this thesis no Western nation has a right to force its educational 
system, including its morals and mores, upon any oriental country. 
And any nation of the East is foolish, to the point of suicide, if it 
thinks it can borrow or import a ready-made civilization, without 
regard to its own cultural heritage. 

Dr. Becker puts this principle succinctly into the closing sentences 
of his series of lectures: 


The East can never achieve a renaissance as the result of pressure 
from Europe, or from its colonial mandates. But neither will this be 
achieved by a misconceived national independence, such as despises 
its own past and looks upon culture as an article of import which 
needs only to be ordered in. Real friends of oriental countries should 
advise them not to Europeanize, but to remain oriental; and only to 
adopt European civilization in the measure in which we adopted classi- 
cal antiquity, that is as an aid in the process of finding ourselves. The 
orient must take this road also, or it will perish by the way. 

Epwin R. Emsree 
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Tue Stupy oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Survey for 1934, edited by Edith E. Ware, pu.v. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1934. pp. xviii + 503. $3.50. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL account of a movement, which includes use- 
ful handbook information as well, is rare; a dictionary of agencies, 
which traces tendencies and interprets them, is even rarer. Dr. Ware’s 
survey, The Study of International Relations in the United States, 
manages to be both philosophical and encyclopedic. On reading it one 
is struck immediately by the editor’s thorough understanding of the 
international educational movement in the United States, and then is 
delighted to find reliable information in brief form about the various 
agencies and institutions participating in the movement. The American 
National Committee for Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Na- 
tions deserves special thanks for having authorized the study. 

The survey is divided into three main sections—research, instruction, 
and personal contacts. The last comprises a compact chapter on travel, 
fellowships, exchanges, and organizations. The story is told in terms of 
agencies and projects—necessarily, because the value of international 
personal contacts is still largely subjective and there is still no way of 
measuring results in terms of community life. 

The material on instruction in international subjects falls logically 
into the divisions of school curriculum, college courses, and adult edu- 
cation. The study made by Dr. Heber Harper of the treatment of inter- 
national relations in the schools has been incorporated in this section, 
revealing a field that needs cultivating rather than one where the harvest 
is imminent. 

The section on research is considerably larger than the others and 
brings together information which, up to now, has been scattered and 
difficult to get hold of, about foundations, councils, educational institu- 
tions, and business groups. The less well-known research projects of 
private industry and financial organizations are discussed, as well as the 
more familiar public-interest groups. The chapter on research in the 
field of Canadian-American relations draws attention to a subject that 
has hitherto received far too little notice. As Dr. Ware points out, it is 
not always possible to be dogmatic about what constitutes research and 
what constitutes educational effort, but she has been successful in making 
clear in individual cases where the gathering of information stops and 
the distribution of it begins. 
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The fact that research bulks large in the survey is significant. Re- 
search work is relatively concrete and definite and can be described in 
terms of topics and institutions. Also, it is better established and its 
values and methods are more clearly understood and more generally 
accepted than is the case with educational work on international sub- 
jects. Then there is the important fact that research tends to be non- 
controversial and respectable, qualities sorely needed by the American 
movement for international understanding in the years just following 
the war. But one can not help wondering if we have not had almost too 
touching a faith in the magic of research, if we have not been a little 
naive in believing that all we had to do was to say, “Here are the facts,” 
and that the public would thereupon revise its preconceived notions and 
throw away its prejudices. 

The survey brings out this problem by bringing to the mind of the 
reader the question: “Why is it, that in spite of all the work that has 
been done these past sixteen years, we are still so far from having devel- 
oped in the American citizen the international consciousness needed to 
make the United States function effectively and intelligently in the soci- 
ety of nations?” The problem is not to be solved by dropping research, 
of course—the movement for international understanding needs its solid 
support—but more effort and money than hitherto must be spent upon 
interpreting the results of the research work in terms of the experience 
of the ordinary person, and in learning how to modify those elements 
of opinion that rest upon emotion and not upon fact. There are many 
signs that the movement is aware of this need and developing ways to 
meet it, and it may very well be that the next survey of the study of 
international relations in the United States will overflow with records 
of new methods devised and tangible results achieved in terms of na- 
tional policy. 

EstHER CaukIn BRUNAUER 
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